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SATURDAY, JUNE 15, 1850. 
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j] EFORE this number of our journal 
appears, the 245 plans for the | 
building proposed to be erected | 
in Hyde-park, submitted to the | 
Commissioners, and reported 

on by the Building Committee, as mentioned 

by us last week, will be accessible. The plans 

are arranged in alphabetical order in the large 

meeting-room at the Institution of Civil Engi- | 
neers, Great George-street, Westminster, and 
cover not merely the walls toa sufficient height, 
and a table around the walls, but both sides of | 
two screens extending nearly the whole length 
of the apartment. Observant visitors will view 
with interest the singularly varied ways in 
which different minds have endeavoured to | 
solve the same problem,—the variety in the | 
ground plans suggested to fill the same area, | 
and to meet the same requirements. “So. 
many men, so many minds,” is an old saw; 

and this they will find still further illustrated | 
when they remember that, amongst this large 
number of proposed ways of effecting a given | 
object, the six associated minds appointed to 
judge them did not find what they thought 
the best way,—nor was it expected that 
they would. Visitors will further not fail to 
observe the elegance of drawing which | 








characterizes nearly all the projets sub- | 
mitted by foreign architects,—the much larger 
amount of care and thought bestowed on the 
preparation of them than on the majority of 
the designs by our countrymen. There is 
such uniformity in the manner of drawing, 
&c. observable in several from abroad 
that they might almost be considered 
the work of the same hand. The plans are 
mostly of ingenious intricacy, and several of | 
the elevations display great taste and inven- | 
tion. But having said this we are bound to 
add that they are mostly mistakes,—very mag- 
nificent mistakes some of them, but still mis- 
takes to the full extent of the word, scarcely | 
accordant with the instructions, and wholly | 
aside the thing actually wanted. This applies 
not the least strongly to the designs selected | 
by the committee for “ higher honorary dis- | 
tinction,”* and it will be in respect of this fact 
that the committee will come into collision 
with some of the unnoticed competitors. Take 
for example the design of M. Le Patre (Paris) : 
this seems to be for a permanent building, 
filled with domed and polychromed chambers, 
which could scarcely be erected by the time 
the Exhibition is to open. M. Cailloux’s | 
elegantly drawn design, again, is for a perma- 

nent Italian building; so, too, M. Botrele’s 

harmonious plan; and M. Henard’s elevation 

with its numerous minarets is simply an archi- 

tectural sport or play. 


In one hasty view we have not been able to 
detect the principles which guided the com- 
mittee in the selection of the eighteen names 
entitled to distinction ; but certainly they could | 
not have been governed by the considerations 
which have guided them in framing the 
adopted plan,t namely,—the provisional na- 
ture of the building; the advisability of con- 








* See p. 265, ante. 
t See p. 265, ante, 
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structing it to be available for other purposes ; | tical character of the designs of our own 


and extreme simplicity demanded by the short 

time in which the work must be completed. 
This will be further evident on comparing 

with these selected designs the plan determined 


on by the committee, which we now have the | 


pleasure (first) to lay before the public.* 

We feel it would be unjust to impugn, on 
first view, a decision, to arrive at which cost 
the committee twelve or fifteen lengthened 
sittings. We are simply stating a question 
that naturally arises, and which has already 
been put to us by several correspondents and 
competitors who have not seen the plans, and 
judge only from the report we reviewed last 
week. A part of one of these letters will serve 
to show the prevalent feeling :— 

“When the committee issued their in- 


structions (says the writer), they at the 
same time pledged themselves, that when 


|a plan should be decided upon by them, 
| they would publish a report, stating the 
| names of those authors of plans, whose ideas 
| they might find it expedient to avail themselves | 
| of. ‘The report has come. In making it, the | 


most satisfactory course would have been to 
give, in the first place, a practical description 
of the approved plan, enumerating its several 
leading features in construction and arrange- 
ment, then to have classified and arranged the 
245 suggested plans according to the number 
of selected features which each contained, 
placing the names of their respective authors 


under each class in the report, headed by a | 
brief note of the peculiar features of that class, | 


followed by a list of those which contained 


| none of the selected features ; thereby at the 


same time doing common justice to all con- 
tributors, and furnishing a direct index to 
those authors most deserving of merit, by 


being able to discriminate which had con- | 
| tributed the greatest number of useful and | 
| practical ideas. 

Instead, however, of pursuing some such | 
system as this, the report leaves the public | 
completely in the dark as to the peculiar | 


merits even of those contributors selected for 
reward. 

Part II. contains, what I suppose, is to 
be taken as the best exposition of the 


merits of contributors that the committee | 


can give, which commences by stating in a 


| tone of commendation, that ‘not confining 
| themselves to suggestions only, which were in- 
vited by the programme, a large proportion of | 
| them are remarkable for elaboration of thought | 


and elegance of execution.’ This, I would 
contend, is clearly a breach of the specified 


| conditions, viz., that suggestions only were to 
| be given; that the plan or drawing sent in, 


was to be « mere outline sketch, upon a single 
sheet, and the committee even recommended 
that it would be most convenient merely to 
trace it upon the common paper on which the 


‘plan of site’ was supplied to the public, a | 
| space being left upon the sheet for sketching 


any sections or elevations that might be 
necessary to illustrate the design; and that a 
written description limited alsu to ‘a single 
sheet,’ was all the exposition of their ideas 


' that authors would be allowed to give. With 


these conditions before them, the commenda- 
tion of the committee in the above case is a 
palpable act of injustice towards others who, 
very properly observing the letter of those con- 
ditions, have been debarred from developing 
their talent, by producing ‘ elaborated designs, 
elegantly executed.’ The report goes on to 
state that, ‘our illustrious Continental neigh- 
bours have especially distinguished themselves 


(in designing a temporary building for an ex- | 


hibition), by compositions of the utmost taste 
and learning, worthy of enduring execution,— 


examples of what might be done in the archi- | 
| tectural illustration of the subject (the condi- 
| tions strictly enjoined contributors not to enter | 


into architectural detail), when viewed in its 


| highest aspect, and, at all events, exhibiting 


features of grandeur, arrangement, and grace, 
which your committee have not failed to appre- 
ciate.’ It then places in contradistinction to 
these—no doubt admirable, but—out of place 
productions of architectural genius, the ‘ prac- 





* See pp. 282 and 283, in our present number. 


countrymen,’ which it states, ‘as might have 
been expected, has been remarkably illustrated 
| in some very striking and simple methods, 
| suited to the temporary purposes of the build- 
| ing, due attention having been paid by them 
to the pecuniary means allotted to this part of 
the undertaking.’ Yet, notwithstanding this 
comparison, clearly and indisputably in favour 
of our own countrymen, as regards the object 
sought*and the conditions stipulated by the 
committee, we find by the selected list of those 
authors who are to receive the ‘ highest 
honorary distinction’ the commissioners can 
award, that the committee can only discover, 
out of 195 English and 38 foreign contributors, 
three Englishmen entitled to reward, the re- 
maining fifteen out of the eighteen selected 
being foreigners; or, as regards the whole 
numbers, in the proportion of 1 to 65 of ‘ our 
own countrymen,’ the authors of the ‘ striking 
and simple methods,’ so admirably ‘ suited 
| to the temporary purpose of the building ;’ 
and 1 to about 24 of foreigners, who, in de- 
signing for atemporary building, to be simple, 
| cheap, and readily-constructed, have so over- 
shot the mark as to produce ‘compositions’ 
commendable only for ‘the utmost taste and 
learning, and worthy of enduring execution.’ 
Surely something must be wrong here; either 
the report or the selected list: possibly both. 
In conclusion, I cannot help avowing the 
opinion that a wrong, though I believe un- 
intentionally, has been done to many of the 
240, who so readily and ‘generously’ re- 
sponded to the call, for their ideas; more 
particularly as I know, from personal inspec- 
tion, that at least one of the plans altogether 
omitted from the report contains five of the 
| leading features of the approved design. 
| Itis not too late to make amends, as it is 
| quite competent for the committee, when their 
approved plan is published, to accompany it by 
| a supplementary report, classifying the plans 
in some such order as I have suggested, and 
thereby do justice to all the contributors, 
without confounding the reward due for the 
really useful suggestions, with that sought by 
those who have distinguished themselves by 
displaying their eminent architectural attain- 
ments, irrespective, and even in violation, of 
the chief conditions of the competition.* 


«cry 99 


The plan submitted by Mr. Bellamy com- 
prises six equal blocks, for capability of exten- 
sion: the roofs are formed of rolled and angle 
iron covered with corrugated iron, the material 
proposed by the majority of the competitors. 
The ribs extending from a central portion over 
the aisles are made to balance the former. 
The elevation makes little pretension to design. 

— Mons. Hector Horeau’s design is for a 
building mainly of glass,—a winter garden, in 
fact,—and displays much ingenuity. Theironribs 
_ for the roofs are arranged so that for the whole 
of the buildings, although of varying span, only 
threecastings, it issaid, would benecessary. 
Mr. Bardwell has a central dome of 150 feet 
in diameter: the entrance is by what the author 
describes as “an ostastyle, triprostyle, and poly- 
style, pedimented portico.””———Mr. Baly’s plans 
afford a strong contrast to those of the French 
artists: he has fallen exactly to the opposite 
extreme, and would have the building consist 
simplyof along series of railway sheds, all of sale- 
able sizes, devoid of architectural orconstructive 


* Another of our correspondents, Mr. Elliott, says :—*‘ It 
has long been a just subject of complaint by the profession 
that, in competitions, those who the most disregarded the 
instructions of committees, have been but the more likely 
to be selected by them. Now, it will be a very discouraging 
thing if a committee of professional men have themselves 
| fallen into the same error,—an error into which they clearly 
will have fallen, if, after especially confining the attention 
of competitors to the production of a good, cheap ar- 
rangement, they have selected for ‘honourable mention’ 
designs on account of their architectural features, rendering 
‘them worthy of permanent execution ;’ a point on which 
we were not called on to compete—a point which must render 
| such designs utterly unfitted for the intended purpose of a 
temporary shelter for the real objects of the exhibition. I 
think those who compare the report of the committee on the 
plans with the previous instructions for the preparation of 
those plans, will find some difficulty in reconciling the one 
with the,other: an equal difficulty will occur in fitting the 
several clauses of the ‘general requirements’ to a dome 
of 200 feet diameter, the cost of which, it strikes me, will 
prove at least ten times that of the sort of covering for such 
a given space which these ‘ requirements’ imply.”’ 
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feature: it would be equally economical and 
ugly. Mr. Brandon has four large domes, 
producing a picturesque and costly pile: the 
circular arrangement is not expedient——Mr. 





Gearing proposes a suspension iroa-wire tent, 
ingeniously ugly. Mr. C. H. Smith adopts 
the suspension principle in another shape. 
——Messrs. Turner’s proposal we described 
at some length before the competition._—One 
designed by Mons. Thummeloup is Gothic,* 
some Hindoo! and some in a mixed style, 
amusingly indicative of a desire to do justice 
to all times and countries in the same elevation. 

The plan, elevations, and sections which we 
have engraved of the proposed design (although 
necessarily prepared in haste, that we might 
give our readers the advantage of early in- 
formation on the subject), will explain them- 
selves, and be found in accordance with the 
particulars we printed last week.t The central 
entrance will be exactly opposite to the Prince 
of Wales’s Gate, in the Kensington - road, 
which is obviously desirable. But as this gate 
is not eractly in the centre of the plot of 
ground to be covered, the majority of the 
competitors seem to have missed this point, 
preferring to keep the building the same length 
on each side of the entrance. 

The western half of the building will be 
devoted to machinery and raw materials; the 
eastern portion to manufactures and the plastic 
arts, to which latter also the great hall is to be 
appropriated. ‘The refreshment places are 
amidst the clumps of trees. In the brickwork, 
externally, some variety of colour will probably 
be produced. 








ON THE PROPRIETY OF THE APPLICA- 
TION OF CEMENTS, 
OR OTHER ARTIFICIALLY FORMED MATERIALS, 
TO THE EXTERIORS OF BULLDINGS.} 
It is not, I believe, because there exists 
ainong our countrymen any lack of mind to 
conceive, or of constructive skill to carry out 


paratively small a number of buildings, remark- 
able for beauty, for originality, or for grandeur 
of design, have lately been produced; but 
partly because men’s minds have been directed 
more towards other objects than the arts ; partly 
because the carelessness of the public, and the 
unaccountable apathy of the profession, have 
allowed a small party to assume the direction 
of our art, and to introduce a movement of 
retrogression to the style and fashion of a 
former age, which must, I fear, if not soon 
checked, prevent, for some long period, all 
progress and improvement. And is it strange 
and unaccountable that architects and archi- 
tecture are favoured with so small a share of 


——. a —. 





public consideration in the present day, when | 


it is remembered that, whilst in almost every- 
thing connected with our social condition, 
there has been manifested the strongest deter- 
mination to encourage progress and improve- 
inent—those who profess to be the patrons and 
supporters of this really great and noble art, 
have exhibited an equally strong determination 
to go backwards, to prevent, so far as in them 
lies, the introduction into the ecclesiastical 
edifices of the nineteenth century, a single 
form or feature which has not been copied 
from some medieval building, and even to 
disfigure the windows of our churches with 
such representations of the human form as 
were produced by the old glass painters, 
because they were unable to give more correct 
delineations, 

Professor Cockerell, in (I believe) his fifth 
lecture of last session, at the Royal Academy, 
speaking of the fashions which have prevailed 
in architecture, is reported to have said :— 








* Apparently not in the lists issued by the Committee. One 
“Contributor of Designs” asserts that many who sent in 
designs are not named in the lists published. We 
may correct a further error in the list which attributes a 
desigu, honourably mentioned, to Mr. Bouse; it should be 
Mr. H. J. Rouse, 

} These should be referred to. 


+ Continued from p, 267, ante, 








‘* The proofs of this fact (fashion in architec- 
ture) abound. Churches were Grecian, and 
for the last twenty years have been Gothic; 
intensely Roman Catholic. 
been wanting to understand that we do not 
want a Greek temple for the reception of a 
Cryselephantine statue, nor a Roman church 
for processions, and a sight only of the eucha- 
rist; but a Protestant auditorium, suited to the 
Anglican ritual, to which great purpose all 
form of dress, of whatever order and fashion, 
must bend and adapt itself.” 


In the opinions thus expressed by the) 


learned professor, I believe that many thou- 
sands of his countrymen do most cordially 
agree. Without the slightest intention of 
making any disparaging remarks on_ the 
labours of those architects who have with so 
much care and skill sought out and given 
correct and beautiful illustrations of the struc- 
tures and architectural details of the Middle 
Ages, I would respectfully suggest that the 
time has now arrived on the efforts so 
strenuously made in obtaining intelligence on 
these subjects may well be slackened, and the 
talents of those gifted individuals be directed 
to investigations which may result in the pro- 
duction of novelty, beauty, fitness in design, 
of greater economy, combined with durability 
and beauty in the construction of our build- 
ings,—in adapting to the wants of the existing 
generation those great discoveries in physical 
science, which may, and ought to, increase so 
largely the diffusion of comfort and rational 
enjoyment amongst all classes of the com- 
munity, and in making our age and country as 
ni for the dissemination of a love of 
true art amongst the masses of the people, as 
it is for an amount of commercial energy and 
enterprise, which stand unrivalled in the annals 
of the world. 

The homes of England have now for many 
ages been considered as worthy of our best atten- 
tion, and no small portion of that industrious 
perseverance, for which our countrymen are 
justly celebrated, may be attributed to the 
desire of possessing a commodious and health- 
ful dwelling, which so extensively prevails 
amongst them. There was a time when men 
cared little whether or not these homes were 
situated in the country, so that they contained 
the requisite accommodation for their families. 
But this indifference to position, which some 


| time before the introduction of railway tra- 
the most gigantic undertakings, that so com- | 


velling had been gradually lessening, has since 
the development of that wondrous system 
almost wholly disappeared; and men of all 
classes and conditions, influenced mainly by 
the facilities for travelling which are now 
placed within their reach, appear determined 
to find or to build in some rural district such 
habitations for themselves and for their families 
as shall combine, with every provision for 
comfort and convenience, as much of symmetry 
and beauty as the talent of their architect and 
the means at their disposal willallow. Whilst, 
however, men of various ranks and stations 
are eagerly bent upon obtaining the unques- 
tionable advantages of a country residence, 
and are disposed, in many cases, to incur for 
the attainment of this object such an expen- 
diture (however large) as may be really neces- 
sary, they are almost invariably unwilling to 
make any considerable addition to their outlay, 
either for the purpose of building or casing 
their houses with stone instead of artificially 
formed materials, or for the introduction of 
features which, although generally found in 
ancient buildings, are now from changes and 
habits and modes of living, no longer useful. 
That this feeling, whether right or wrong, does 
very extensively prevail, not only among the 
professional and trading portions of the com- 
munity, but that it is also found in many cases 
to exist among those who are possessed of high 
rank and station, must be well known to many 
members of this Institute. 

Now if we admit that a dry, commodious, 
and well-arranged house does very materially 
assist in promoting the health and happiness of 
those who occupy it; that the present cheap 
and easy mode of travelling is leading to a very 
large increase of private dwellings in the 
country; that those by whom these dwellings 
are erected, although for the most part anxious 
to combine convenience with beauty, will not 
consent to any considerable increase of expen- 
diture in the employment of natural instead of 





artificial materials, when the latter are well 
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adapted for the required purpose, and possess 
both durability and beauty ; and that in many 
localities no stone or bricks can be obtained 
which, of themselves, are capable of excluding 
rain or of resisting the destroying influences of 
frost,—it must, I think, be also granted, that 
few subjects can be more deserving of our best 
attention than those artificial coverings or skins 
which are in many cases really indispensable, 
and might in many others be most advan. 
tageously employed. 

‘To those objections which are made against 
these artificial coverings on account of the ex. 

enses said to be incurred in reparations, and 
in frequent repetitions of colouring or painting, 
I attach but very little weight, because my own 
experience has convinced me that if the right 
materials are employed no painting or colouring 
will be required, and that the total cost of re. 
paration (when the materials are of good 
quality and the work well executed) does not 
amount to anything like one per cent. on the 
original cost, within five years from its com- 
pletion; and after that period has elapsed, I 
believe that its durability for fifty, seventy, 
or even a hundred years, may very safely be 
predicted. That the extent of durability and 
adaptability which artificially-formed materials 
possess, or which by further improvements 
and discoveries may hereafter be obtained, is 
the really important question, it seems to me 
impossible to doubt; for it surely never can be 
seriously asserted that if by an expenditure of 
1,0001., or the amount of labour which that 
sum represents, we can obtain in an artificial 
material more warmth and greater freedom 
from damp internally, with as much beauty 
and durability externally, as can be produced 
for 4,000/. in stone, we are to adopt the latter, 
and reject the former. Shall we not then act 
like faithful stewards if, in many cases, when 
called upon to prepare designs for the dwellings 
of our countrymen—buildings which are to be 
numbered amongst the homes of England— 
we devote the money which might be ex- 
pended in an external case of stone to the 
increase of internal accommodation, to the 
enlargement and proper decoration of the 
apartments in which our clients and their 
families are to spend by far the larger portion 
of their time, to rendering the building proof 
against the ravages of fire, to providing copious 
supplies of water and numerous accommo- 
dations and conveniences which, although re- 
quired by the habits of the age, and essential 
to the comfort and well-being of the tenants, 
are yet not always found even in the most 
costly of our houses. 

As to the peculiar properties, the excellences, 
or the defects of the various cements and arti- 
ficially-formed materials to which the attention 
of the profession is so frequently solicited, it is 
not my intention on this occasion to say much. 
There is, however, one material which can per- 
haps scarcely be called a cement according to 
the general acceptation of the term, to which 
my attention has been a good deal directed, 
and which has been very extensively used 
under my directions. It is one with which 
most are familiar, and I should not ven- 
ture to offer the few remarks upon it with 
which I am about to trouble you, if I did not 
believe that I have had more than ordinary 
opportunities of testing its capabilities in 
various ways, and in remarkably exposed 
situations. As it is one, moreover, with which 
manufacturers of cements have little or nothing 
to do, the processes required in its preparation 
being extremely simple and inexpensive, what- 
ever I may say in favour of its durability and 
beauty, will not tend much tothe advancement 
of any particular interest. 

This material, usually known as stucco, is, 
in reality, nothing more than mortar, formed 
either of blue lias lime, ground or slaked, and 
mixed with pounded slag, from the smelting 
furnaces; or of the grey stone lime, 80 
extensively used in London, ground and mixed 
with clean, sharp, carefully washed, siliceous 
sand, in the proportion of one part of lime to 
three parts of sand, excepting for the outer 
surface or facing, where nearly equal parts of 
lime and sand are generally odd. The lime 
and sand (whether siliceous or metallic) should 
be mixed well together, in smal) quantities, 
and applied immediately to the work, which, 
in order to insure success, should, in all cases, 
be first well saturated with water. With this 


mortar, formed in either of the two ways which I 
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have mentioned, and used by experienced and 
skilful workmen, not only may a durable 
casing impervious to water be obtained, but 
mouldings and enrichments of all kinds can 
be also executed with a sharpness and deli- 
cacy of finish which it is impossible to 
surpass. 

In a building which was erected about 
seventeen years ago, and occupies a very 
elevated and exposed site, on the borders 
of Hampshire, not far distant from the 
sea—the capitals and bases, and _ the 
flutings of the shafts of the columns (which 
were executed in @est masterly manner, and 


with a degree of aceuracy and truth, as to en- | 


tasis and details, which left nothing to be 
desired), remain as yet uninjured. And the 
arrises of the fillets between the flutes, even of 
those columns which are exposed to the south- 
west, without protection of any kind from the 
violence of the gales of wind and rain, with 
which, from that quarter, we are so often 
visited, were, when I saw them about ten 
months since, as sharp and perfect as any 
which can be formed by the chisel of the 
mason. 

I could mention a great number of build- 
ings, some of them much larger, and more 
highly decorated, on which the same mate- 
rial has been used successfully. But I have 
selected this because it was the first of any 
magnitude on which I ventured to employ it; 
and is, therefore, the oldest work of my own 
to which I can refer. It is true, that a period 
of seventeen years (although much longer than 
some of the building stones which have been 
used in this country would endure under the 
same influences) offers but a narrow founda- 
tion whereon to build a hypothesis as to the 

ermanent durability of any kind of material. 

ut we all know that mortar, such as that 
which I have mentioned, will (if it escape the 
trials to which it is subjected for the first few 
years, before the induration produced by the 
absorption of carbonic acid has made much 
progress) continue to increase in hardness, for 
a period of which the limits have never yet 
been ascertained. I know of one case, where 
it was used as an external casing about seventy 
years ago, and has now become so hard and 
compact as to render it almost impossible to 
doubt its continued durability. I remember, 
too, that about a year and a-half ago, in clear- 
ing a site for some new buildings, I had to 
remove a balustrade which had been put up 
about fifty years before: the capping of this 
balustrade, which had been executed in Bath 
stone, was in a most deplorable and dilapidated 
condition; but the balusters (formed of grey 
stone lime, and rather fine, but very sharp 
siliceous sand) were, in all respects, quite 
sound and perfect, exhibiting not the smallest 
approach to decay or disintegration: indeed, 
nothing but the fact of their being hollow, 
which was disclosed on their removal, would 
have convinced the workmen that they had 
not been carved out of some hard and compact 
stone. 

James THoMAs KNOWLES. 





VENTILATION. 
SHERINGHAM’S VENTILATOR. 





In the Report on the state of the work- 
houses, made recently by Dr. Farre and others, 
they advise the introduction of chimney venti- 
lators (Arnott’s valves) in all wards; and in 
those without fires, and occupied merely as 
dormitories, they recommend, in addition, that 
a gaslight should be fixed over the fireplace, 
with a short ventilating tube entering the 
chimney immediately above the valve, the fire- 
ee being closed up below, an arrangement 

y which sufficient heat is introduced into the 
chimney to cause the valve to act efficiently in 
carrying out the foul air of the apartment to- 
gether with the products of combustion : the 
tube, however, must be sufficiently short to 
prevent the air in it from becoming too much 
cooled before it reaches the chimney. As a 
general rule, they advise that all improvements 
should, as far as possible, have for their basis 
the substitution of active for passive ventila- 
tion, which latter has so often, after many ex- 
pensive trials, proved totally inefficient. 

They say justly, no system can be perfect 
which is not based upon an exact measure of 
the amount of fresh air required in every such 


building, according to the number of inmates 
which it is estimated to contain. These, on 
the lowest calculation, should never, in their 
opinion, exceed the proportion of one individual 
to every 500 feet of cubic space. 

An account of a system of ventilation adopted 
by Messrs. Rowan in a flax spinning-mill at 
Milewater, Belfast, has been communicated to 
us. It mainly depends on the rows of hollow 
columns, which support the floors of the 
building. A sufficient opening is made near 
the upper part of the column, to admit a venti- 
lator, which is placed in a position to receive a 
portion of the fresh air constantly supplied by 
the outer door of the building. The columns 
are placed directly one above the other (as is 
the case in other mills), so as to form a com- 
plete funnel, carrying off all foul evaporations 
at the top of the mill, while the columns are so 
constructed that, on the upper extremity of 
each, a trumpet-shaped conveyancer attached 
completes the apparatus. In addition to the 
above, ventilators are placed at the top of each 
window, inside. 


Amongst the most recent arrangements for 
admitting air into living and sleeping rooms, 
without producing a draught (a very important 
point), is Mr. Sheringham’s ventilator, which 
is very simple and cheap, and can be intro- 
duced over windows or doors. Our adver- 
tising columns show its form. By the posi- 
tion of the flap in front of the opening, 
the incoming current of fresh air is directed 
along the ceiling, by which means it is con- 
sidered the air becomes sufficiently warmed and 
dispersed, to prevent the annoyance of draughts 
which are always felt from an open window, 
or where cold air is admitted at any lower level. 
The tendency of the flap is always to remain 
open, but it may be adjusted to any required 
angle, or closed entirely by a single cord 
fastened in the usual manner, or having a small 
weight attached. For facility in fixing, the box 
of the ventilator is made 9 inches by 3 inches, 
and 134 inches by 6 inches, so that the re- 
moval of one brick gives the requisite opening 
in the external wall to receive the smaller size, 
whilst an aperture, one-and-a-half brick in 
width, and two bricks high, will be proper for 
the larger. The upper part of the openings 
should be from 4 to 8 inches below the ceiling. 
The ventilator is then fixed from within, with- 
out defacing the wall or plaster. 


Messrs. Blackwood have recently published 
a small volume on “ Ventilation, applied to 
Public and Domestic Structures,” by Mr. R. S. 
Burn,* which gives a resumé of the subject, 
and contains much useful matter. The writer 
properly insists on the fact, “of which the 
evidence of all experience goes to prove the 
truth,—that no foul air can by any possibility 
be extracted from the interior of any building, 
however well arranged the means to insure its 
exit may be, unless an ample supply of other 
air be admitted.” 


In ventilating hospitals, particular care should 
be taken to provide a large supply of fresh air. 
“From the various foetid exhalations to be 
met with in such places, the quantity supplied 
should exceed that allowed for churches. We 
consider that 6 or 8 cubic feet per minute, for 
each individual, would not be too large a pro- 
portion. ‘The ventilating tubes should be dis- 
tributed in greater number than in churches, 
and they should be made all of the same 
height. In some cases, where there are stories 
ranged one above another, the foul air venti- 
ducts cannot be passed through the roof, as is 
done in churches. Apertures can, however, 
be made in the cornice, leading t» air chan- 
nels, all of which may be led into one large 
ventiduct situated in the roof of the building, 
or leading directly (by tubes inserted in the 
walls) to the eaves below the outside cornice. 
In leading the air thus away, the great desi- 
deratum is to keep it collected as much as pos- 
sible—not to allow it to spread into crevices or 
empty spaces. Fresh air should be let into 
ventiducts formed beneath the foor—the aper- 
tures for these made in the outside walls, 
beneath the windows. As birds are often 
found to build their nests in these holes, bars 
should be fixed across the openings, or plates 
of zinc with very large holes, say inch or inch- 





* “ Practical Ventilation, as applied to Public, Domestic, 
and Agricultural Structures, with remarks on Heating, Con- 
struction of Fire-places, &c,’’ Blackwood and Sons, 











and-half. The gratings made in the flooring 
should be in the space between the rows of 
beds, and diffused, in its entrance to the room, 
as much as possible, by finely perforated zinc, 
or sheets of horse-hair cloth. It is of great 
importance to have means provided for heating 
the air admitted to hospitals.” 

_ Unless there be the means of warming the 
air so admitted, inconvenience is sometimes 
felt, and the openings are unceremoniously 
stopped up. We are disposed to think the 
balance of advantages would be found on the 
side of Sheringham’s ventilators, for such a 
purpose. 

For withdrawing the products of lamps in 
shops, the author says:—“ If there is no air 
flue to which the products can be led, the tube 
from all the lights may be led along the ceiling 
to an aperture in the outer wall, at the front 
or back of the shop: if in the front, the aper- 
ture should be covered with an ornamented 
grating; if atthe back, a cowl or cover may 
be used with decided advantage.” 


Our experience is against the expectation of 
a good result from this arrangement: no cowl 
or cover will prevent a down draught. If the 
tube be taken into a chimney, it will usually 
answer the purpose. 


And touching draughts, we must dissent 
from what the author says on this subject at 
page 83, though at the risk of seeming to find 
fault with a book we would rather praise. 
He says,—“ There is much nonsense promul- 
gated about the danger of draughts. We have 
many a long summer day sat in a draught, 
so thorough and strong that our papers had 
to be retained on the table by books or weights, 
or they would have been blown away; and 
throughout the whole of the cold months of 
this confessedly severe winter, we have sat for 
hours writing, in a draught sufficient to cause 
a very considerable deflection of the flame of 
the candle we used in the evenings; and we 
will venture to say that no one has enjoyed so 
singular an immunity from colds as ourselves.” 


Our author may himself have such a heat- 
making apparatus as may be able to stand any 
amount of abstraation, but this is not the case 
with all, and we strenuously advise our readers 
most carefully to avoid draughts: young and 
delicate females are often wafted by them into 
the grave :— 


‘« If you get the wind through a hole, 
Make your will, and mind your soul.’’ 





CHURCH OF ST. BARNABAS, PIMLICO. 


Some time ago we gave an account of 
St. Barnabas’s College, Queen-street, Pimlico, 
in the district of St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, 
and a view of the church, schools, and residen- 
tiary houses composing it. On Tuesday, the 
11th inst. (St. Barnabas’s day), the church was 
cons:crated. It is Early Pointed in style, and 
has been fitted up and decorated regardless of 
money, as may be supposed when we say that 
the church, which will seat perhaps 450 
persons, has cost at least 15,000/. The 
funds have been provided by the volun- 
tary contributions of the inhabitants of St. 
Paul’s parish, and especially the congregation 
attending Divine service in the church. 

‘The church consists of a nave, with north 
and south aisles; a tower at the west end of 
the north aisle; a south porch; a chancel, 
with aisles; sacristy and choir vestry, all 
attached, connecting the church to the other 
portions of the college. ‘There is a crypt 
under the eastern portion. ‘The dimensions of 
the interior are,—length, 97 feet, including a 
chancel 30 feet deep ; width of nave and aisles, 
51 feet; and the height of the nave 50 feet. 
The height of the tower and spire is 170 feet. 
There is a peal of 10 bells, the private and 
personal gifts of various members of the con- 
gregation. The windows throughout the 
church, all of stained glass, are also the gifts of 
private individuals. The altar, the font, the holy 
vessels, theilluminated office- book forthe service 
of the altar, the vestments, the eagle of brass, 
together with several other costly ornaments, 
are the gift of private individuals. ‘The corona 
lucis in the chancel,—one of the handsomest 

et made (it cost about 90/.)—was the gift of 
Mr. A. B. Hope. The warming apparatus was 
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the gift of Sir J. Swinburne. 
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The internal fittings are entirely of oak, 
executed by Messrs. Jordan and Co. The 
stone carving, the font, altar, and _ several 
other works, are by White. The gates 
to the rood, the corona, credence table,* 
and the plate, are by Hardman; the smiths’ 
work, lights, &c., generally, by Potter. All 
the windows are filled with stained glass, 
by Wailes : the nave roof (of oak) is decorated 
with colour, and the whole of the chancel very 
elaborately painted and gilt, by Bulmer. The 
font, steps to the altar, and shafts in windows, 
pulpit, &c., are of purbeck marble. There is 
a figure of the Saviour painted over the 
chancel, a lofty cross surmounts the rood 
screen, a piscina is provided on the south side 
of chancel,t and in the churchyard, on the north 
side, there is a lofty stone cross on steps.} 


The organ is placed in the south aisle of 
chancel, and is somewhat cramped in appear- 
ance. It was built by Messrs. Flight and Son. 


The whole has been carried out under the 
direction of Messrs. Cundy, architects : Messrs. 
Higgs were the contractors. 


* A slab of marble on wrought brass supports. 


t The sedilia (3) are copied from those in Preston Chureh, | 


near Brighton. 


+ Of the grave theological questions involved in these 
arrangements it is not our part to speak. 
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DESIGNS FOR COUNTRY CHURCHES. 





Unper the title of “ Designs for Country | 
Churches,”* Mr. Truefitt has just now pub- | 


lished a folio volume, containing twenty plates | 


in etched lithography, which show mastery 


over the pencil and skill in composition. As | 


he says in the preface, they do not pretend to 
be elaborate studies, being for the most part 
designed in perspective on the stones from 
which they are printed; “ neither are they 


to specific though imaginary varieties of site : 
they merely profess to be attempts to think in 
‘ Gothic,’ exclusive of actual authority.” They 
have much of the right feeling, and, as sug- 
gestions, will be found very useful. We have 
engraved one, fac simile, which shows a small 


church supposed to be erected on a confined | 


piece of ground, with a stream running in 
front of it, whereof advantage is taken to give 
picturesque individuality to the design. 

The designs are all of the Decorated period, 
and should serve to advance the author in his 
profession. 





* London, Masters; Manchester, Simms and Denham. 
850, 





THE FIRE-ANNIHILATOR TESTED AT 
WOOLWICH. 


More than a year ago you very properly 
asked why the patentees of the fire-annihilator 
continued to astonish and amuse select portions 
of the public with exhibitions of its power, 
without applying it to the useful purpose of 
extinguishing real conflagrations. Mr. Phillips, 
the inventor, then stated, in reply, various 
obstacles and difficulties which you did_not 
consider sufficiently clear or satisfactory. Time 


; er they has rolled on, and after most of her Majesty’s 
put forward as models for indiscriminate imi- 


tation, being generally conceived with reference | 


ministers had seen the repeated exhibitions 
and expressed their astonishment at the effects 
of the machine, the Master-General of the 


Ordnance gave his sanction to a decisive trial, 


to take place at Woolwich. A house was built 
on purpose, on the Plumstead Marsh, near oe 
artillery-practice butt; its dimensions were -» 
feet by 21 inside, with three floors, severally 
ten, nine, and eight feet high ; joists and meee 
rather strong, windows glazed, but no interna 
doors. It contained a tolerable quantity of ol 
farniture,—tables and desk, chairs, bedsteads, 
_ bedding, and curtains, and in the lower nee 
‘lot of loose boards and shavings. Severa 
| officers of distinction and a few ladies and other 
‘invited persons were present within the raile 
enclosure, besides a guard and two or three 
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hundred artillerymen, and strangers were 
allowed beyond the rail. The Marquis of 
Anglesea having arrived, and jaquieed as to 
the arrangements, Mr. Phillips, the inventor, 
and hismen,eightornine innumber,commenced 
operations. About five minutes after the light 
was set to the shavings, the lower front room 
was a mass of flame, and the glass giving way, 
it burst through the window: a medium-sized 
annihilator was then planted in front, and, 
from the increased quantity of smoke, it 
appeared to have some effect, and the flames 
burst out at the back. A second medium 
annihilator, ready steaming, was taken to 
that quarter; but either that the heat drove 
the men back, or that the steam would not 
rush against the wind, it was drawn off and 
brought to the front: its own steam was by 
this time half expended, and that of the first 
machine was nearly exhausted: the flames 
rushed furiously to the upper floors. There- 
upon, a large horse annihilator was tapped, 
and with great difficulty moved across the soft 
uneven ground towards the burning house. 
Instead of calling for help to push up the 
steaming giant, the men attempted in vain to 
fix on a hose: it would not fit, and the for- 
lorn hope, with its mouth turned obliquely 
to the leeward corner of the house, was 
left to waste its breath on the outside of 
the south brick wall, not one-tenth of the 
steam having entered the building. Thus was 
the fire left to burn on, and in about an hour, 
each floor, joist by joist, had fallen to the 
ground, and the whole was open to the sky. 
No doubt, the mismanagement of this great 
trial was such as to leave the chief question un- 
certain ; whether, with a body of flame equal to 
that created on this occasion, the fire-annihi- 
lator can be made efficient for its extinction. 
That it has great power in checking an incipient 
outbreak is sufficiently established; but in a 


case where the space occupied by the flame is | 


very extended, and the inrush of air is wide 
and strong, it may be different. It is very 
sad to see an object of such interest to the 
public committed to persons who, year after 
year, mar every opportunity of deciding the 
question. F, 





IMPROVEMENT OF HOUSES FOR 
THE POOR. 


ALTHOUGH it is now ascertained that dwell- 
ings for the industrious classes can be provided 
at a remunerative outlay, yet it cannot be hoped 
that new buildings for this purpose will be 
erected to any considerable extent, or at most, 
not in sufficient number to accommodate any 
great proportion of these classes : it seems, 
therefore, well worth consideration whether old 
lodging-houses might not be much improved, 
and become nearly on a par with even the best 
model lodging-houses. In utilising old houses, 
the farther advantages would be gained, too, of 
turning to good account the capital sunk for 
their construction, and of doing away with the 
retreats they now afford for filth, disease, and 
crime. 


Supposing the new dwellings for the indus- 
trious classes to be taken as models, and the 
old houses to be operated upon to be a number 
of contiguous houses, the property of one 
landlord, the whole block might be converted 
into a single establishment, similar to a model 
lodging-house. In effecting such an improve- 
ment, the first alteration that presents itself is 
the doing away with all internal staircases ; 
and, instead, to give access to the several 
lodgings by means of one external staircase, 
communicating with an external gallery along 
the front of each floor, so that entrance to the 
several apartments would be from these 
galleries. On this plan the place of existing 
staircases would be converted into rooms: a 
window of each front room would be made an 
entrance door. Where there are front and 
back rooms, the back one would be entered 
from that in front. Where more than two 
rooms were required for the same family, an 
additional one might be afforded where the 
old staircase had been. If, on the contrary, 
single rooms only were wanted, galleries 
similar to those in front might be constructed 
at the backs of houses, to give access to back 
rooms. It may be objected to this arrange- 
ment, that the stairs would be often wet and 
muddy ; but, on the contrary, they would more 
easily be kept clean than internal stairs, when 
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common to many families, and much sweeter, 
if exposed to the external air, than when shut 
up in the interior of a building ; besides which, 
as by the projected alterations lodgers would 
be provided with water in each apartment, they 
would have less frequent occasion than at pre- 
sent to go up and down the stairs. 

The advantages of thus insulating, as it 
were, each separate dwelling, are considerable. 
By means of it privacy is as well secured as 
though the entrance to each habitation were 
direct from the street. In point of salubrity, 
this mode does away danger of contagion, 
often so fatally experienced where access to 
different dwellings is from one and the same 
internal staircase, and it removes the source of 
many a squabble amongst lodgers and their 
children, so often originating in misuse of the 
stairs. 

In remodelling old houses, back yards, those 
sources of stench and filth, should be done 
away, the walls that divide them be taken down, 
dust heaps and all petty erections entirely 
destroyed: this done, a convenient site would 
be obtained for dining and coffee-rooms, com- 
municating with existing rooms on the parlour 
floor. The new building needing to be only 
one story high, might be lighted by a skylight, 
or rather lantern windows. The existing par- 
lours might some of them become reading or 
work rooms, and where required as a library, 
be suitably fitted up with book shelves. The 
basement rooms would suit for kitchen, bath, 
laundry, and stores, as also for apparatus for 
lighting, warming, and ventilating the whole 
establishment; or, if not sufficient for these 
purposes, a kitchen might be made under the 
coffee-room. Water would of course be laid on 
to each apartment, and means provided also 
for conveying soiled water away. Dust shafts 
and closets would be conveniently situated at 
the ends of each gallery. The closets at one 
end for men, at the other for women,—for 
smal! dwellings a morewholesome arrangement, 
all things considered, than where such con- 
veniences are provided within the apartments 
themselves. 

The dirty state of most old houses might 
seem an insuperable objection to this project, 
particularly as regards insects. Insects, how- 
ever, may be effectually got rid of by the simple 
application of a wash of sulphate of copper ; 
old houses greatly infected by bugs have been 
made habitable by means of such a wash. 
After pulling down worn paper hangings, old 
wainscoting and skirtings, the sulphate of 
copper should be applied in a strong solution 
to walls, ceilings, and floors, so as to soak their 
entire surfaces, and enter into crevices. Skirt- 
ing boards, after having been so treated, might 
be replaced. 


It is evident that a project of this nature 
would, in each case, need modification as to 
details, so as to suit them to particulars of 
each block of buildings to be improved; but 
the general idea once started, may lead to good 
contrivances, for converting even the worst of 
the present old lodging-houses into wholesome 
and creditable abodes: indeed, it seems no in- 
considerable motive for the adoption of sucha 
plan, that thereby existing dens of disease and 
immorality would become sane habitations, 
inducing self-respect and worthiness, instead 
of leading to habits of dirt and crime. 

M. B. 





IMPROVEMENT OF PALL MALL AND THE 
PARKS. 


THE MARBLE ARCH, 


So long has this monument of official inde- 
cision stood an eyesore and obstruction to the 
palace, that it has been the theme of general 
commentary; and as it fairly occupies the 
province of Tar Bur_per, one more allusion 
to its allocation may not be out of place, even 
although the new site has been predetermined, 
—as a looker-on at the roulette-table cannot 
forbear to speculate on the possible turn-up of 
the ball, despite the acknowledged fact that 
the rigger will decide the colour against the 
heaviest stakes. 

It was before urged that, to complete Buck- 
ingham Palace, the first postulate is a grand 
approach, or causeway, and the conversion of 
the present unsightly and useless arena, or 
mall, of forty acres, into a shrubbed and ver- 
dant English garden, reserving a causeway for 
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royal use through one only of the five timber- 
lined avenues which at present occupy that 
noble and stately extent of gravelled road. 

As the Mall, which was used for a public 
promenade in the time of the Charleses, has 
long ceased to be so enjoyed by the Londoners, 
and as it faces full the palace, no other mode 
of conversion could meet the approval of any 
landscape gardener. 

But there is a stronger reason for embellish- 
ing this wide-spreading russet-waste of gravel, 
in the far more utilitarian approach which 
might lead to the courts of royalty, through 
Pall Mall, in a direct line from St. Martin’s 
Church, and which would strike out about 
halfway between the palace and the triumphal 
arch, forming a route nearly direct to Hyde- 
park, without a hill. 

Such an arrangement would imply the in- 
corporation of the two parks, the abatement 
of the iron railings, and their transfer to the 
proposed new esplanade, leaving a suitable 
width for foot passengers; and at any given 
point between Stafford House and Consti- 
tution-hill, to place the marble arch in such a 
position as should be visible from Pall Mall, 
and unobstructive of the view from one or the 
other of the aforesaid houses, or the palace. 

The founding of a triumphal arch in juxta- 
position with any other building is a solecism. 
Those of Titus and Severus were placed in the 
Campus Martius at Rome, and were then dis- 
tant from other objects of conflicting grandeur. 
The Parisians have their Champs de Mars. 
It is needless to point out the isolation of their 
magnificent Are de |’Etoile, or the stately 
simplicity and unity in design of their statues 
and fountains. Here we have no Boulevard, 
no grand avenue; and although in street im- 
provements (as Oxford-street) the municipal 
authorities are amending their ways, as yet the 
Woods and Forests are slumbering under the 
narrowed shadows of antiquity. 

If a graceful and commodious thoroughfare 
can be formed at a small cost, equally useful 
to the public and royalty, but, above all, 
essential to the perfect ornamentation of the 
parks and the palace, should the purchase of 
only ten houses be an insuperable barrier ? 
There are but two which fall direct in the pro- 
posed opening, and those in one stack between 
Stafford and Ellesmere Houses,—the latter 
being a most creditable specimen of domestic 
architecture: the other eight houses are on 
the north side of Cleveland-row (including the 
corner house of St. James’s-street), and are 
essential to the widening of a grand place 
opposite St. James’s Palace, as well as to an 
uninterrupted vista from the National Gallery. 

In such an avenue the best position for the 
arch would perhaps be intermediate, in the line 
between Stafford House and Constitution-hill ; 
and, from the arch, one route might diverge 
towards the palace, the other towards the 
triumphal arch ; or a largo, conducting either 
way, would serve without macadamizing acres 
of verdure. 

Without alluding to the express merits of the 
marble design, or to the origin and intent of 
triumphal arches, which, in latter days, if they 
perpetuate anything, it is only the triumph or 
the disgrace of the structure itself and the 
artificer thereof, I would again press on the 
authorities the occasion which is now open to 
them for a great metropolitan, and, therefore, 
national improvement,—an improvement which, 
if it were only for the use of private carriages, 
would greatly solace the public with an intra- 
urban promenade, disencumber the stunning 
and eternal traffic of Piccadilly, give dignity to 
the most noble range of London (Pall-mall), 
and satisfaction to the peripatetics and rising 
generation who now in crowds, and not un- 
gratefully, enjoy the floral enceinte of the 
Morpeth (let me so call them) Gardens in St. 
James-park. st 

From the numerous allusions in the press to 
this subject, the feeling of the public is mani- 
fest that they expect the marbles, as they 
cannot have the money, back again; and an 
improving taste for the arts renders it im- 
perative on officiols that no freak of Gothism 
shall reconstruct the costly memorial on an 
untoward site. A nation may pass under the 
yoke of its own erection and choice with com- 
placency, while the onerous and wayward im- 
position of an arch job might superinduce 
heaviness or bitterness. 


QuUONDAM. 
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RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 


Tue floating of another of the Britannia 
tubes, the first for the down line from London 
to Holyhead, was successfully accomplished on 
Monday morning last, during a rise of 20 feet 
in the tide, when the tube was placed in the 
recesses of the tower on the Anglesea side. 
The hydraulic apparatus is placed, and the 
raising of the tube will be at once proceeded 
with when the stonework at the side is built 
in. The fcurth tube which is to complete the 
bridge, will be floated on 20th July, and the 
whole will be complete, it is believed, by 
October.——An official inquiry has taken place 
respecting the height of the intended tubular 
bridge at Chepstow, and its probable inter- 
ference with the navigation and wharf property. 
The demands for one set of premises are said 
to be as high as 12,000/.——The works at 
New Holland will be soon completed : the first 
tube, for passengers ascending from the pon- 
toon to the platform, was lowered, and com- 
pleted on Monday week. The weight is 
upwards of 80 tons: it is 140 feet in length, 
and has been executed by Messrs. E. B. 
Wilson and Co., of Leeds, under super- 
intendence of Mr. W. Cammell. The other 
tube, for cattle and carriages, will be 
ready by the middle of the month.—— 
The great viaduct over the Boyne on the 
Belfast Junction line is to be commenced 
shortly, according to the Newry Examiner, 
which states that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has granted 100,000/, to complete the 
line.——~The traffic of the London and North- 
Western steadily increases. The receipts for 
week ending 26th inst. were 3,075/. in excess 
of those for the corresponding period of last 
year. The receipts since the commencement 
of the year exceed by 56,840/. those of the 
corresponding period of 1849—viz., by 2,700/. 
per week, or at the rate of 140,000/. per 
annum.——T'he central railway station at New- 
castle is in an advanced state of progress to- 
wards opening on 18th inst. Six hundred 
men are almost constantly at work on it. 
The Newcastle Chronicle, however, referrin 
to a criticism in the Atheneum on its deignel 
architecture, as “‘ a mere flight of architectural 
fancy, which it were hopeless to think of real- 
izing,” says, “‘ We regret to learn that the 
hope expressed by the writer, and long cherished 
by the inhabitants of Newcastle, that this grand 
conception should be carried out in its inte- 
grity, is not to be realized. The building is 
just now at the critical point where the original 
plan must be carried out or for ever aban- 
doved; and the Directors of the Railway 
Company, yielding to the pressure of economy, 
have determined that the covered arcades, the 
most imposing feature of the plan, shall be 
given up, and their place supplied 4 a heavy 
wall necessary to support the roof, but alter- 
ing the aspect of the building completely. It 
seems that about 4,000/. will be the extent of the 
saving (the portico being indispensable). £2,000 
have been already saved by the ingenuity of the 
architect in the construction of the roof; and for 
the other 2,000/. we are to have a maimed and 
curtailed plan, instead of one which would have 
made the central station at Newcastle the 
finest public building in Great Britain.”’—— 
A meeting of the workmen employed by the 
London and South-Western Company took 
place on Tuesday night, at Nine Elms, in order 
to establish a library and reading-room. This 
movement has originated entirely among the 
men themselves, who state that in that crowded 
and neglected part of London there are no 
places of harmless recreation or intellectual im- 
provement open to them when their work is 
over, and, consequently, they have no refuge 
but the public-house. The friendly society for 
mutual relief attached to this establishment, 
which numbers about 900 members, is now 
prosperous, and an evening school in connec- 
tion with it has lately been opened,——It has 
been ruled in the Court of Exchequer, chat 
railway companies are not liable on contracts 
unless under their corporate seal.——Lord 

Langdale has decided in judgment on a case 
before him, that it is illegal for a company to 
complete part of their railway only, unless by 
special permission of Parliament. “ The public 
benefit to be derived from the completion of the 
entire works,” according to his lordship’s 
judgment, “is regarded as a compensation 
for the interference with private rights. It 


ee 


was unfortunate that after companies had ob- 
tained their powers, they frequently got the 
notion that these powers were given for the 
benefit of the shareholders only, and that they 
had a right to use them in their characters of 
partners without regard to the public benefit.’’ 








A NOTE FROM CORK. 


As I have been a silent correspondent for 

some time, I am going to redeem my character 
by letting you know somewhat of our progress 
in the beautiful city. I often wonder why it is 
so called, and sometimes fancy it a cruel joke 
of the perpetrator who first gave Cork so 
flattering but deceitful a patronymic; for, if 
public edifices, few and in bad taste, mean- 
looking private dwellings, dirty and irregular 
streets, swarming lanes, and filthy alleys, are 
lineaments of beauty in a city, then is the 
appellation truly deserved ; if otherwise, Cork 
must rank amongst those cities fifty years in 
the rear of the times. We have, unfortunately, 
a corporation, and other public boards, who 
have the happy knack of spending an immense 
income, and keeping the citizens heavily 
taxed, without showing from year’s end to 
year’s end a single substantial improvement,— 
frittering away large sums of money in a 
thousand trifles, tending generally to the 
benefit of some individual, while the interests 
of the citizens at large are uncared for, A 
short time since they took a mania for building 
markets, and in a few years they built markets 
in every outskirt of Cork, And such markets! 
People wondered what they were for: people 
began to inquire was the whole city going to 
be turned into markets. At last it was dis- 
covered that the committee numbered amongst 
its members a brick and lime burner, anda 
timber and slate merchant, and the wonder 
ceased. 
I went to look at these markets a short time 
ago: there was scarcely an inch of one of them 
but was overgrown with grass. Another, only 
three years built, was occupied as a depot for 
old building materials. Another, about an 
acre in extent, contained a donkey, a butt of 
potatoes, and a churn of sour milk for sale; 
and all this while the mayor has not a decent 
office or reception-room, the citizens not a 
single assembly-room or edifice for any muni- 
cipal purpose; while the streets are badly 
paved, uncleansed, unsewered; while the river 
is allowed to inundate half the city half-a- 
dozen times a-year, for want of removing a 
weir and an obstructing old bridge. 

I must, however, turn from these public 
delinquencies to notice of the efforts of pri- 
vate enterprise. The Cork, Blackrock, and 
Passage Railway was opened to-day for traffic : 
the directors have adopted a fair and moderate 
scale of charges. ‘The Cork terminus is near] 
complete. It is a plain Italian building, wit 
a large crowning cornice, and very flat pitched 
roof. I am sorry to say the materials are 
brick, coated with Portland cement. The 
architect is Mr. Hargrave; the builder, Mr. 
Moore. One of the lightest iron roofs I have 
ever seen spans the passenger-sheds. 

A new front has been erected to the butter 
market, consisting of a lofty Doric portal and 
screen wall: the columns, cornices, &c., are 
formed in brick and flags, and coated with 
Portland cement! The most interesting feature 
of the improvement is a new roof over part of 
the market, supported by laminated trusses of 
bent plank, in five thicknesses, each plank 
5 feet wide and 14 inch thick; span of roof 
30 feet from plate to plate; trusses 6 feet from 
centre to centre, 


A new Dominican friary is in course of 
erection. It is Italian with a campanile 100 
feet high, of good proportions, A Flemish- 
looking gable takes from the general effect 
produced by the rest of the facade. The 
materials are the red sand stone, so much 
used in Cork, with limestone dressings. The 
architect is Mr. W, Atkins, of Cork. B. 





Mr. Wyatt, or Rome, Scutpror.—The 
sudden death of Mr. Wyatt, who has resided for 
the last twenty years at Rome, where his works 
are well known and appreciated, has, we regret 
to say, been recently announced. The cause 
of death is said to have been apoplexy. 





SIGHTS AND SCENERY. 


Lord Londesborough’s Morning Meeting.— 
The party invited to Lord Londesborough’s on 
the 10th, to witness the unrolling ofa mummy, 
procured for that purpose by Mr, J. Arden, 
comprised many leading persons in science 
and literature, as well as of rank. Mr. Birch 
officiated at the unrolling, and delivered a re- 
petition of a lecture on mummies which he 
gave at a penate view of an addition recently 
made to the Panorama of the Nile, curtailed 
and popularized. Two rather interesting plates 
of silver were found in the mummy, and the 
lady’s finger-nails were replaced or preserved 
by silver plates: there were also some wheat 
and seeds found with the body. The former 
plates, which were engraved or stamped with 
figures, have been presented by Mr. Arden to 
Lady Londesborough, and the unrolled re- 
mains to the Royal Naval Hospital at Haslar. 

The Britton Club,.—A meeting of this club 
was held on the 11th, under the pleasant pre- 
sidency of Mr. W. Tooke, FRS., when, in 
addition to the members (Mr. Britton, Mr. 
Cubitt, M.P., Mr. Cunningham, Mr. Gibbon, 
Mr. Grissell, Mr. Gould, Mr. C, Hill, Mr. 
Humfrey, Q.C., Mr. Jerdan, &c.), Lord Col- 
borne, Mr. Cubitt (of the Engineers’), Mr. 
Hallam (the historian), Mr. Scones Tooke, 
F.R.S., and Mr. A. Tooke, were present. 
Some of our readers will be glad to hear that 
the fautobiography in preparation for the sub- 
scribers to the “ Britton Testimonial’’ is 
making satisfactory progress: a considerable 
portion of it is printed. 

The Old Masters at the British Institution. 
—The collection now open at the British In- 
stitution is interesting, though not first-rate. 
A beautiful Cuyp, a wonderful picture, by Jean 
Van Eycke, “ The Adoration of the Magi,” 
Holbein’s Henry VIII., “Figures at a Re- 
past,” by Jan Steen, and “ A Nun,” by Titian, 
offer points for study. How finely Sir Joshua 
Reynolds could draw is shown by a “ Portrait 
of Lady Farnborough,” and how badly Sir 
Joshua is treated by restorers is shown by one 
of Mrs. Braddyll. Our architectural friends 
will notice with interest a portrait of Sir Bal- 
thazar Gerbier, by Dobson. 

Her Majesty’s Theatre—‘ La Tempesia,”’— 
At the close of this charming opera on the first 
night of its representation, every one im- 
portantly concerned in its production was called 
and applauded, with the exception of the scene 
painter,—the singers, M. Halévy (the com- 
poser), M. Scribe, Mr. Balfe, Mr. Lumley, but 
not Mr. Marshall. They all well deserved it, 
and so did he. The public do not yet suffi- 
ciently recognise scene painters’ merits. At 
Berlin, a month ago, the artist was called 
on, and the correspondent of the Literary 
Gazette expressed his astonishment thereat. 
The mounting and getting up of “ The Tem- 
pest” are admirable. For the prologue the 


perspective is too steep as viewed from the 
pit). The grouping of the sailors and ultimate 
engulphment of the ship are well managed. The 
sea and atmosphere in the cavern scene, in the 
ist act, have a beautiful freshness, and the 
growing up of the ship in the last scene, which 
is to take Prospero and his friends from the 
island, is admirably contrived and painted. 
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CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 

AN appeal to the public has been made on 
behalf of Willesden Church, the great dila- 
pidation of which it is proposed to repair, and 
if possible to add to the church a north aisle. 
The Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s have 
agreed to restore the chancel, but nearly 800/. 
are still required. A committee has been ap- 
pointed to carry out the repairs. ——St. James’s 
parish church, Bristol, narrowly escaped de- 
struction by fire on Sunday week.——It is 
in contemplation shortly to erect a Roman 
Catholic Chapel in Carmarthen,——The Bir- 
mingham Journal, referring to Mr. Hardwick’s 
drawings of the proposed alterations of St. 
Martin’s Church, says, “ the architect has 
kept strictly in view the style of the original 
structure, as indicated in the spire and older 
portions of the edifice. The spire is to be an 
exact copy of the present, the balustrade and 


pinnacles at the base being replaced by 





ornaments and accompaniments in keeping 


stage represents the deck of the vessel (the . 
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with the body of the spire. The tower 
is to be entirely restored; a chancel and 
porch added; the present ceilings to 
be removed, and a clerestory substituted. 
The estimates amount, in round numbers, to 
10,0001., which it is proposed to raise by 
general subscription. A dissenter, while ex- 
pressing his good-will to the work in Aris’s 
Gazette, proposes also a town subscription of 
pence among the poor, which might lead, he 
thinks, not only to a contribution worth 
having, but to greater kindliness of feeling 
among the too-widely separated sects of the 
town. The chief stone of the new church 
at Wednesfield-heath was laid on Tuesday 
week. The church is to be in the Deco- 
rated English style. It will comprise a nave 
and side aisles, 85 feet by 55 feet, and a chancel 
36 feet by 19 feet. There will be a tower and 
spire at the south-west angle of the nave, of a 
total height of 150 feet: of nearly 700 sittings, 
about 450 will be free. The church will be 
built by subscription, aided by grants. An 
endowment of 2,000/. has been provided by 
Mr. Henry Rogers, of Wolverhampton.——A 
new organ, by Foster and Andrews, of Hull, 
has been erected in Bingley Church, at a cost 
of upwards of 200/.——The chancel of Milton 
Church has been undergoing extensive repair. 
A new open roof has been formed, after a 
design by Mr. Pugin, and a new east window, 
in the Decorated style, was presented by the 
Provost and Fellows of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, the patrons,—the rector adding some 
stained glass, prepared by Mr. Bolton. The 





sedilia and oak stalls are being restored, | 
An appeal | 


and a new vestry erected. 
to the public has been made in the Lei- 
cester Journal for the restoration of the 
spire, &c., of Norton-by-Galby church, the 
damage of which by lightning has been esti- 
mated by a builder at 1,000/. to the spire and 
1,000/, to tower and nave; and also for the 
repair of the sister church of Little Stretton, 
struck by lightning on 23rd ult. (11 days only 
after the former accident). A memorial win- 
dow for St. Stephen’s, Snienton, has been 
executed by Mr. H. Gough, of Nottingham. 
The foundation stone of the new church 
at Swindon was laid end of last week, by the 
wife of Mr. A. L. Goddard, M.P. Lloyd- 
street chapel, Manchester, has been repaired 
and beautified, at a cost of about 260. The 
new church at Heathfield, Moss-side, Man- 
chester, was consecrated last week by the 
Bishop of Manchester. The church was built 
six or seven years ago, by Mr. Heath, of Moss- 
side, at a cost of about 6,000/.; but, for want 
of endowment, could not be consecrated. It 
has recently been purchased by Mr. Robert 
Gardner for 2,900/., and, after an expenditure 
of 3001. for repairs, and an investment of 
1,000/. for endowment, has been recognised by 
the diocesan. The restoration of Saint 
Mary’s church, Scarborough, is now nearly 
completed. The principal works since last 
season are the rebuilding of the large north 
aisle, lowering graveyard at east end, and 
restoration of south porch. Large drains have 
also been constructed for rendering the build- 
ing dry and wholesome. The pews on the 
floor have been erected, and the roofs stained 
in oak. ‘The parapet of the tower has been 




















taken down and reset. The re-opening will | little broken, and the commissioners wouldn’t 


take place in course of next month. 





TREATMENT OF BUILDERS. 


In reply to an advertisement in your paper, re- 
specting the enlargement of the Independent chapel, 





| 





Stockwell-green, Mr. Wilson, architect, Bath, we | 


made an estimate. On the 28th the following ten- 
ders were sent in :— 


BN: dike hws bécciee ce BST 
POM Kia i ck daw v soe 3293 
NNR 65 dsivaecivre oe 1,260 


Walker and Soaper.... 1,233 

Cooper and Davis .... 1,200 

eee ose 4,194 

SOOM cecisccccccsses bg hed 

Cooper and Bottomley... 1,095 
When requested to attend in the vestry, we were 
asked by the architect if we had included in our 
estimate the painting, graining the interior and ex- 
terior of chapel, and staining the whole of the pews; 
we replied in the negative, stating it was not speci- 
fied. He then wished to know if we would include 
it in our amount (for, he stated, that part of the 
specification had been omitted, and left at his office) ; 


but we objected, as the amount would be consider- 
able. Mr. Smith was then asked, but he likewise 
refused; it was then agreed by the committee that 
the three lowest should deliver in a tender for lower- 
ing one of the galleries, and the above painting, 
graining, and staining, the next evening at eight 
o’clock. We again attended, when, to our aston- 
ishment, Messrs. Curtis were stated to be successful, 
for not a part, but the whole. We naturally in- 
quired the cause, when we were informed Messrs. 
Curtis’s tender was the lowest. Knowing their 
amount the previous evening, we stated that we 
could not understand it; when one of the committee 
replied—Oh, we allowed Messrs. Curtis to withdraw 
their tender of last night, and send in a fresh one 
this evening. This act of cruel injustice, nay worse, 
| was allowed and sanctioned by gentlemen who had 





in the chapel. Would it not have been much more 
honest to have told us, at all events on Tuesday 
evening, they intended the work for Messrs. Curtis. 


tenders will cease to be attended to. 
CoorpEerR AND BorroMLEy. 





PAiscellanea, 

Provinc1aAL.—A plan for the proposed 
day-schools at St. George’s, Bristol, has been 
furnished by Mr. H. Crisp, who estimates the 
cost at 400/.: a site has been procured. 
The Cheltenham ‘Training College is now 
nearly completed.——The bronze statue about 
to be erected at Carmarthen to the memory of 
General Nott is being cast, and the foundation 
of the pedestal is in course of construction on 
the site of the old cross. A. windmill for 
grinding clay at a brick kiln has been erected 
near Hereford Canal Basin, at a cost of some 
hundreds of pounds, by Mr. R. Pritchard, of 
Hereford, builder. The nailers of Rowley 
Regis are returning to work on their own 
terms with the masters. The site of the 














the foundations are being excavated. ‘* The 
guardians,” says Aris’s Gazette, “ have 
determined to dispense with Fox’s _fire- 
proof patent, as its adoption would enhance 
the expenditure 1,200/.” The Public 


in sums of 500/. each. The aviary of the 
Liverpool Zoological Gardens was burnt to the 
ground on Monday night, through some of 
the fireworks dropping on the thatched roof. 
—fireworks and thatched roofs under one and 
the same enlightened management! The 
interior of the Manchester Exchange is now in 
process of decoration. ‘The broad surfaces are 
painted a bright stone colour, with a slight 
admixture of red in the moulding; while in | 
other instances a bright red is sparingly intro- | 
duced, contrasting with pale green in other 
portions of the ceiling. In the old portion of | 
the building the decoration is hardly yet | 
begun ; but nine new gases have been opened 
in the large dome, and a window has been sub- 
stituted for the door which formerly occupied 
this end of the building. The Sunderland 
baths and wasbhouses are now in the hands of 
the builder, Mr. W. Scott. A “ visitor ” to 
St. Neots complains that the palisading round 
the obelisk in the centre of the market-square 
has been removed, merely because “ it got a 

















mend it.” Prince Albert has consented, it 
is said, to lay the foundation-stone of the 
National Gallery to be erected on the Mound, 
at Edinburgh, the ceremony to take place 
about end of July. 

BaTTeRsSEA PARK AND BRIDGE FROM | 
Cue.sea.—The inhabitants of the south- | 
western districts of the metropolis have re- | 





| solved to complain to the Home Secretary of | 


| the delay in earrying out the Act for this 
| improvement, and failing him to call a public 





meeting for an application to Parliament on 
the subject. 

Tue Late Sir Josern Bankxs.—The late 
Sir Joseph Banks lies buried in Heston 
Church. There is neither inseription, nor 
monument, nor memorial window to mark the 
place of his sepulture; even his hatchment 
has been removed from its place. Surely as | 
President of the Royal Society, a member of | 
so many foreign institutions, as well as a man 
who had travelled so much, he should have been 
thought worthy of some slight mark of respect. 
I believe that Sir Edward Knatchbull’s family 
inherited the bulk of his property. Ww. 


but a few minutes previously left a prayer meeting | 


If such a system be pursued, advertisements for | 


new workhouse at Birmingham is levelled, and | 


Works Loan Commissioners are to advance | 
the whole cost of erection, 25,000/., if needful, | 


Prosectep Works.—Advertisements have 
been issued for tenders by 8th July, for the 
| erection of the building for the International 
| Exhibition, in whole, or in part; by 3rd July, 
| for excavating, building and completing a large 
| main trunk sewer and several miles of prin- 
cipal branch sewers at Leeds, including flood- 
| gates, culverts, &c.; by 20th inst., for paving 
| Streets, courts, alleys, &c., in St. George-in- 
| the-East parish ; by 20th, for the erection of 
| a chapel at St. Mary Cray, Kent; by Ist July, 
| for painting, papering, and repairing stations, 
| cottages, &c., on the London and South Coast 
Railway (in four contracts); by 27th inst., for 
| the erection of a gentleman’s small residence 
| at Frankham, near Tunbridge Wells ; by 26th, 
for the execution of the work of asphalting 
| brick platforms at the London station of the 
| Great Northern Railway; by 26th, for wood 
paving at same; by 22nd, for the performance 
| of artificers’ work for three years at various 
Ordnance stations ; by 25th, for repewing and 
| repairing Catterick Church, Yorkshire; by 
| 27th, for the supply of quantities of tubular 
_stone-ware drain pipes with junctions, closet 
| pans, and syphon traps, for the Taunton 
| Board of Health; by 9th July, for the 
supply of about 1,000 tons of water service pipes 
for the Croydon Board of Health; by Ist, for 
the erection of a rectory-house and offices 
'at Aston Clinton, Bucks; by 29th inst., 
| for alterations and additions to a house 
| at March, Isle of Ely, with new stabling and 
| premises; by 17th, for works connected with 
carriageways, at Bristol; by a date not speci- 

| fied, for an addition to the Catholic Church of 
St. Joseph, Southampton ; by 25th inst., for 
the erection of additional offices at the Derby 
station of the Midland Railway; by 27th, for 
the erection of a new wing to the County 
Lunatic Asylum, Gloucester ; by 29th, for the 
erection of a new church at Ogley Hay, near 
Brownhills station of South Staffordshire Rail- 
way ; by Ist July, for the construction of 1,900 
feet of brick drain, at the Pest-house-fields, 
Portsea; by 27th inst., for the erection of an 
| engine-stable, and two cast-iron tanks and 
| coking apparatus, and for forming and metalling 
approaches (separate tenders) at the Newcastle 
station of the York and Berwick Railway ; 
by 22nd, for lighting and repairing gas-lamps, 
and supplying lamp-posts, lanterns, brackets, 
cocks, burners, &c., and other works connected 
with the lighting of Kennington-lane, &e.; by 
17th instant, for the erection and completion 
of a gas-holder, 100 feet diameter and 22 feet 
deep, at Rochdale; by 18th, for certain works 
and alterations at the police-station at Latch- 
ingdon; and by 18th, for the mason, joiner, 





bricklaying, and other works in erecting the 
Mechanics’ Institution and Temperance Hall 
at Woodhouse (Leeds). The maps, &c., re- 
lating to the tenders for water-works, &c., at 
Copenhagen, have been received in the city. 
METROPOLITAN TUNNELLING AND RIVER 
EMBANKMENT.—Pending a discussion at the 
Society of Arts last week on sewerage and 
water supply, a plan was submitted by 
Mr. W. H. Smith, comprising a terraced 
embankment of the Thames (@ /a Martin), 
beneath which should be lines of tun- 
nelled railway communicating with the 
various metropolitan termini of the great trunk 
railway lines,—water-culverts and pipes,—and 
large sewer courses. Immediately under the 
roadway of the embankment, and above the 
tunnels, Mr. Smith proposed that there should 
be transverse arches communicating with the 


| Thames, for commerce and traffic on the river. 
|The esplanade would be 60 feet wide, pro- 


tected by a parapet next the river, and on the 
other side lined with handsome houses, dis- 
posed aceording to the sweep of the river. 
With respect to the railway tunnels, descent 
and ascent would be by inclined plane. The 
supply of pure water would be taken from a 
place high up in the Thames above the point 
of tidal action, and raised by high-pressure to 
supply the most elevated districts. ‘The ter- 
mini of the sewer tunnels would be some 
20 miles below Blackwall, in the Thames 
marshes, below the floating power of the tide 
to carry it back to the metropolis. The em- 
bankment should extend from Vauxhall to the 
West India Docks and Deptford—that was 
about 10 miles—and the estimate of the cost of 
construction be fixed at 300,000/. per mile, or 
3,000,000/. altogether. The scheme was illus- 
trated by plans, &c. 
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METROPOLITAN ComMIS 
—At the last general meeting, 
in the chair, several works, amounting to 


2,103/. 4s. lld., were ordered, and some re- 


marks were made ona method of preserving the 
lives of workmen in dangerous sewers, after 
which a motion was read for authorising the 
printing of sheets from the block plan_of the 
survey of the city of London, when Captain 
Dawson explained that the survey having cost 
only 19,0001. of the 24,000/. originally voted 
for it, it had been resolved to apply the remain- 
der in liquidation of the expense of engraving 
the map, the cost of engraving per esti- 
mate being only 8/. 15s. a sheet, while each 
of at least six copies requisite would cost 20/. 
a sheet if done by manual labour. The whole 


block plan would comprise about 900 sheets of | 
double elephant paper, and measure 100 feet | 


in length by 72 in breadth. For convenience, 
therefore, the Court had ordered in addition a 
map on the reduced scale of one inch to the 
foot, occupying 44 sheets, and 22 feet in length 
by 14 in breadth. The more important of 
these sheets would no doubt be in the hands 
of the public at the end of the year. The sheets 
of the general map and of the block plan would 
be sold at 2s.asheet. The sale of maps by 
the Government department of the Board had 
always increased in proportion to the reduction 
in charge. The motion was then put, and the 
printing of the map was ordered, as also that 
of the index map. An allowance of 3s. a week 
for the temporary behoof of the widow of Gee, 
who lost his life in the Kenilworth-street sewer, 
was then ordered, and the Court adjourned. 

“ Avtp Rosin Gray.”—A correspondent, 
with reference to a note appended to our article 
on Wrington Church, which appeared some 
time since (see p. 64, ante), says we were in 
error in attributing the authorship of “ Auld 
Robin Gray” to the Rev. W. Leeves, rector of 
that parish; and that, on referring to vol. ii. 
p. 332, of *‘ The Lives of the Lindsays,” we 
shall find it was written in 1771, by Lady Anne 
Lindsay. This latter is quite true; but what 
we said was, that Mr. Leeves was the composer 
of “Auld Robin Grey,” and if our corres- 
pondent will look back to the very page of the 
interesting book he has quoted, he will find it 
set forth that the music of the beautiful ballad 
in question is, “ as usually stated,”’ by the Rev. 
Mr. Leeves, of Wrington. 

Guiass CoatTInG For Iron ARTICLES.— 
At the late soirée of the President of the Civil 
Engineers, were some specimens of iron manu- 
facture, coated with glass, from the Smethwick 
Iron works, near Birmingham. In coating 
plates, roofing tiles, tubing, kettles, cauldrons, 
&c. &c., by this method, the article is first 
cleansed in anacid solution, and then covered 
with a glutinous preparation, over which is laid 
a coat of glass, ground to a fine powder. Ina 
furnace the glass is then fused. In ornamental 
dinner plates foliage and designsare given in re- 
lief, executed by a kind of stenciling : one colour 
being put on, it is transferred to the kiln and 
fixed: when cold, another colour is added, 
again fixed, and withdrawn; and so on till the 
design is completed. The invention may here- 
after be applied to numerous purposes in 
decorative building and architecture. 

THe Nationat GaLutery.—In reply to 
Colonel] Rawdon, in the Commons, Lord John 
Russell lately announced that the report of the 
Picture Committee was ready, and would be 
shortly laid before the House ; that the Royal 
Academy had responded to his lordship’s pro- 
posal of removal, by expressing a general desire 
to comply with the wishes of the Government; 
but that, with the information now before them 
relative to the state of the national pictures, 
further inquiry should be made as to whether 
Trafalgar-square offered the best site for a 
national gallery, and what was the best mode 
of preserving the national pictures. For these 
purposes a select committee is to be appointed, 
as far as possible comprising the members of 
the committee already formed. 

Drayton Cuurcu.—The following is a 
list of tenders for the restoration of St. Mar- 
tin’s church, West Drayton. Mr. C. Innes, 
architect. 

Carter and Ellis ........00.00+ £1,683 

G. Hattly.. cise de swtdedsscice © BOOS 

a ee ae 1,060 

SMO 86526266034 eee ese 1,006 

Fassinidge and Son, Uxbridge .. 840 
Comment is thrown away. 


SION OF SEWERS. | TestTimonrAL TO THE ARCHITECT OF 
Lord Ebringten | THE Lonpon Coa EXcHANGE.—We learn 


' from the daily papers that the coal factors and 
| merchants of the City of London have pre- 
| sented to Mr. Bunning, the City architect, a 
| valuable piece of plate, weighing 222 ounces, 
| thus inscribed :—“ Presented to J. B. Bunning, 
| Esq., by the coal factors and merchants of the 
_ City of London, as a testimonial of their admi- 
‘ration of his genius and judgment in the 
‘erection of the Coal Exchange, and of his 
urbanity throughout the progress of a struc- 
ture which is not more approved of by those 
' for whose use and convenience it was designed 
than by the public at large, for its taste and 
elegance as a work of art. Anno Domini 
MDCCCL.” Such acknowledgments are rarer 
than they should be. 
Guass.—Areturn has been published relative 
to the export and import trade in foreign and 
British glass, from which it appears that in the 
year ending January, 1850, the following quan- 
tities of foreign glasswere imported. Of window 


ee 





glass, white or of one colour, not exceeding | feel 
taking of the flesh of a tortured animal, had 


one-ninth of an inch in thickness, 25,555 cwt., 
of which 7,671 were retained for home con- 


sumption, producing 1,208/. duty, at the rate | 


of 3s. 6d. per cwt.; of all glass exceeding one- 
ninth of an inch in thickness, silvered or 
polished, 68,106 square feet, of which 61,946 
were retained for home consumption, produc- 
ing 1,224/. duty; of glass painted or otherwise 
ornamented, 2,701 square feet, of which 841 
were retained for home consumption, produc- 
ing 31/. duty, at 9d. per square foot ; of white 
flint glass bottles, not cut, 47,896 lbs., of which 
33,326 were retained for home consumption, 
producing 48/., duty 4d. per lb.; of all other 
white flint glass goods, not cut or ornamented, 
71,502 lbs., of which 27,805 were retained for 
home consumption, producing 1141. duty, at 
the rate of 1d. per ib.; of cut coloured or 
ornamented glass of all kinds, 733,717 lbs., of 
which 571,336 were retained for home con- 
sumption, producing 4,752/. duty, at the rate 
of 2d. per lb.; of other glass, not otherwise 
described, 188 cwt., the quantity retained for 
home consumption being 134 ewt., producing 
221., at the rate of 3s. 6d. per cwt. The quan- 
tities of British glass exported during the same 
period have been as follows: — flint glass, 
18,184 ewt.; window glass, 17,386 cwt. ; plate 
glass, 50,920 square feet; common glass bot- 
tles, 233,108 ewt.; looking glasses and mir- 
rors, to the value of 6,5971. 

Tue Exvectric Licgut.—tThe electric light 
was lately exhibited from Sunderland South Pier 
Lighthouse, by Mr. Staites, with the view of 
adopting it as a permanent means of illumi- 
nating the lighthouse and new docks, the 
latter of which are to be opened on the 18th 
inst. It is said to be likely, should the cost 
not prove an obstacle, that it will be forthwith 
adopted. We should have believed more 
fully the account of the trial with which a cor- 
respondent favoured us, if he had not gravely 
repeated a report that a sailor lighted his pipe 
by means of its rays and the assistance of a 
burning glass ! 

WATERLOO-BRIDGE CompANY.—The an- 
nual meeting of proprietors has just been held. 
The report states that the tolls received during 
the half-year ending February 23 amounted to 
7,6372. lls. 3d.—4,630/. 1s. 3d. from foot 
passengers, and 3,007/. 10s. from carriages 
and horses. After paying expenses, and pro- 
viding for interest due, besides a dividend of 
2s. 10d. in the pound to annuitants, there re- 
mained a surplus of 195/. 14s. 10d. An im- 
provement had taken place since February in 
tolls, which amount to 147/. 8s. 1d. more than 
last year. 

Batus aT THE SERPENTINE.—Would it 
not be well to appropriate that part of the 
Serpentine, in Hyde-park, now existing in the 
form of a cascade, to a building suited for 
purposes of bathing? the ground being so 
favourable to the flow of the water over hot 
plates, or any other heating medium, without 
the great expense consequent on raising, which 
in almost every other spot in London would 
be required. This structure would only re- 
quire a front and ends, and could have on 
the greater part of its frontage a flat, thus 
making at all times a promenade suited to 
those whose taste for such scenes lead them to 
the spot. J.C. 

*,* The public would look jealously on 
any permanent building in the park. 








Property 1N Gravev AT BETHNAL. 
GREEN.—At nisi prius 401. damages have been 
awarded to a proprietor of premises, let to a 
tenant who dug a hole in the ground, exca. 
vated gravel to an alleged value of 130/., and 
afterwards filled it up with rnbbish. ‘The lease 
had no covenant, pro or con., in contemplation 
of such a proceeding. Notice to cease exca- 
vation had been disregarded. Improvement 
of the drainage was alleged in defence. The 
judge considered the plaintiff herself liable to 
the ground landlord for such injury done to 
the property. 

“Car TorturtnG.”—I am sincerely glad 
to observe that the respectable provineial cri. 
tal of Derby has taken up the above distress- 
ing subject. And now that humanity is in- 
formed—and that ignorance of shocking bar- 
barity existing can be no excuse—no doubt a 
useful regret against unnecessary cruelties 
practised on an unoffending animal, will do its 
proper work in other parts of the kingdom, 
No man, no Christian, can have pleasure, or 
feel any quiet of heart and conscience, in par- 


it been ten times more a luxury, and were the 
flesh much better than it would be if killed in 
its natural and proper manner, as in many 
other countries.—Civis. 

Mr. Smiru, oF DEANSTON.—We regret 
to find that this gentleman, so well known in 
sanitary matters, but especially noted for his 
improvements in the drainage of land, expired 
suddenly, on Monday week, at Catrine, in 
Ayrshire. 

SUBTERRANEAN CHAMBERS AT TILBURY. 
—A descent was made some time since into 
these chambers, by Mr. J. Cook, of Aveley, 
who says,—“‘ The shafts are five in number, 
and are situated at the edge of Hanging-wood, 
in the parish of Chadwell, about three miles 
from Grays pier. I descended two of them by 
means of a rope and pulley fixed to the branch 
of a neighbouring tree,—taking the precaution 
to have a lighted lantern swinging a few yards 
beneath me. They were between 80 and 90 
feet in depth, their diameter at the top 6 feet, 
gradually diminishing to 3 feet at the bottom. 
I found five chambers communicating with one 
shaft—three on one side and two on the other. 
In form they are nearly semicircular. Their 
dimensions are small, not exceeding 30 feet in 
length by 15 in width, but very lofty: they 
were quite dry and free from foul air. The 
chambers in both shafts corresponded exactly 
with each other in size, form, and number.” 
A further examination of these curious exca- 
vations is about to be made. 


SHERBORNE Cuurcu.—In the course of 
excavations here a sculptured stone figure, 
supposed to be of the Virgin, has been dis- 
covered. We are told that the statue is in a 
sitting position, and about 4 feet high. “ An 
Antiquary ” writes us from Sherborne, com- 
plaining that the Norman porch has been 
taken down, and that in the rebuilding it is 
proposed to finish the upper part in a very 
questionable manner. ‘The ancient font, he 
says, which is to give place to a new one, is 
lying broken outside, surmounted at this 
moment by a wheel-barrow. 


New Houses or PartiaMENT.— On 
Monday night a debate took place in the Com- 
mons on the occasion of voting the annual 
instalment of means to proceed with the 
Houses, when Mr. Hume in his speech com- 
mented on Earl de Grey’s remarks at the In- 
stitute, reported in-Tue Buritper. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer pointed out that 
the extras were not so heavy as had been re- 
presented ; and Sir Robert Peel followed with 
a strong speech in defence of Mr. Barry, in 
which he showed that many of the alterations 
and much of the expense had been incurred at 
the instance of members who now objected, and 
that Earl de Grey’s remarks were just. The new 
House of Commons had been specially made 
shorter than the lengthof the presentapartment, 
by desire of a committee of the House. The pro- 
ceedings of the Fine Arts Commission were 
also shown to have been in accordance with 
the wishes of the Commons. After another 
onset hy Mr. Osborne, the vote was agreed to 
by a large majority.* 








* To the list of names appended to our report of meeting 


of the Institute whereat the medal was presented to Mr. 
Barry, we are requested to add those of Mr. Moore and 
Mr. Mair, Fellows; and of Mr. Wadmore, Associate.—(The 
names, by the way, are amusingly coincident.] 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“* Pavement for Stables, &c.’’—A correspondent seeks the 
following information :—A friend of mine in the country 
having erected a stable for her horses, I advised her to have 
the floor laid with India-rubber pavement, which was done, 
and answered the purpose well. She is now rebuilding her 
stabling, and would willingly employ the same substance ; 
but as the premises of the Kamtulicon Company in Green- 
wich were burned down last year, I suspect that the pave- 
ment cannot now be got, and on writing to the former 
office, no answer can be obtained. Can you say whether 
such pavement is yet made in London? Failing this, an 
advertisement appeared in the penton page some months 
ago, offering the public a soft and durable flooring for 
stables, &c.; but on inquiry of Tue Buitper, in which 
publication the substance was noticed, no party was 
forthcoming. Do you know if such a substance is made 
in London, and whether it is likely to become a substitute for 
the India-rubber? Is there any substance of the kind that 
can be recommended ? 

“ Colour for Brickwork.’’—Can any of your correspond- 
ents furnish me a receipt for making a wash for covering new 
brickwork to give it the appearance of old brickwork ? or 
can you refer me to a person who is thoroughly acquainted 
with the making and using of the wash ?—W.S. 8. 

** Denton’s Recording Level.’’—J.P. refers Mr. Denton 
to “a set of drawings, with a description of a similar ma- 

‘read to the Institution of Civil Engineers in 1844 by 
Bes Chaps, and published in the Civil Engineers’ and 
4 eels’ Journal,” 

“MR. C.’—We have found Michelli’s “ Insect Destroy- 

ing Powder” effective against black beetles. 


*“*W. L.’”’ (the book has not been sent), ‘‘ H. L.,”’ “* H. G. 
H.”’ (what our correspondent suggests is not a novelty), 
“Mr. J.,”? ‘‘Architect’s Clerk,’ Leeds (the Architectural 
Publication Society is open to all comers), ‘‘ W. C. M.,”’ 
‘*One of the Contributors of Designs’’ (our list came from 
the Building Committee ; we had no means of correcting it), 
** Professor C.,°? ** Professor H.,”” “‘D. E.,°’® “* M. P.,” 
“Lord G.,” ‘'J. M. W.”? (shall not be lost sight of), 
**C, E.”’ (the charge varies greatly, according to extent and 
previous arrangement), ‘‘ W. W.,” “ W. H.,”’ “*M. R. C.,” 
** A Competitor’’ (4), ‘‘ A Surveyor.” 

** Books and Addresses.” —We have not time to point 
out books or find addresses. 

NOTICE. — All communications respecting advertise- 
ments should be addressed to the ‘‘ Publisher,’’ and not to 
the ‘‘ Editor:” all other communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Epitror, and not to the Publisher. 








RITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE.— 


The Public are invited to examine for themselves the ad- 
vantages gained for Assurers by the plan on which policies are 
granted by this Office—Apply to CHARLES JAMES THICKE, 
Secretary, 17, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 

ry’ yy J 7 el yy 
RITISH MUTUAL SUBSCRIPTION 

LOAN CLASSES, for LOANS or INVESTMENTS.— 
Persons desirous of obtaining LOANS from 50l to 2501, upon. 
approved personal or other security, or profitable and secure in- 
vestments, for similar amounts, are invited to examine the prin 
ciple: of the British Mutual Subscription Loan Assurance Classes, 
several of which have been already established, and are progressing 
very satisfactorily, and others (classes M and N for London) are 
now in course of formation, and will shortly commence operations. 
Prospectuses, reports, and every information may be obtained on 
application at the British Mutual Life Office, 17, New Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars. Rules, 6d. each copy, or 1s. per post. 

a FE, Resident Secretary. 





CHARLES J. THICK 
Note.—A class of shares not less than 2501. and limited to 5001, is 
forming, and will shortly commence. 
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OHO CROWN, SHEET, PATENT 

PLATE, ORNAMENTAL, and PLATE GLASS WARE. 

HOUSE, 25, Soho-square, London. —ALFRED GOSLETT begs 
to call the attention of the trade to his large and valuable STUC 

of the above descriptions of GLASS, which he can offer at the very 

lowest whole-ale prices, delivered either in crates, as manufac- 

tared, or cut to sizeand glaz 


COHEAP ORNAMENTAL GLASS.—I beg 


toinform my friends and the public, that I have now com- 
pleted a new ENGINE, and, owing to the facility with which [ can 
execate orders, 1am enabied to reduce my former prices consider 
ably. The prices are now from ONE SHILLING PR POOT sUP., 
aud berders from SLXPENCE PER FOUT RUN. A large quan- 
tity of the cheapest rns always in stock. Embossing and 
ainted work on the most moderate terms.—CHAKLES LONG, 
0.1, King-street. Baker-street, Portman-square.- Cash only. 


‘Ve 

} and W. H. JACKSON beg to call the 
©® attention of Builders and the trade to the low prices of 
their PATENT PLATE GLASS. BRITISH PLATE, silvered 
and for glazing, of unrivalled quality and finish. ROUGH 
PLATE, CROWN, SHEET, COLOU RED, and ORNAMENTAL 
GLASS, in every variety, of the best manufacture, ani at the 
lowest terms List of prices, estimates, and every information 
sent on application, THE ROYAL ARMS, richly painted on 
lass,—size, 86 inches by 53,—well adapted for a public Company's 

fall; te be seen at their warehouse. 315. Oxford-street. 


ATENT PLATE GLASS. — HETLEY 
and CO. bez to inform Architects, Builders, and the Trade 
generally, that their new Tarift of PRICES for the above is now 
ready, and will be forwarded on application. A REDUCTION of 
about 40 per cent. has been made on the usual Glazing sizes.— 
Sheet, Crown, and Ornamental Window-Glass Warehouse, 35, 
Soho-square, London.—ROUGH PLATE GLASS. 
QANDS and EMERY, 2, Robert-street, 


Bedford-row, beg to call the attention of persons engaged in 




















building to their prices or prepa’ sashes and frames, doors, 
shop-fronts, greenhouse ligh's, &c. &c., full lists of which will be 
forwarded on application. N.B. Always on hand a large stock of 
well-seasoned doors, mouldings, &c., of various patterns. 








for MOVING ani FASTENING WINDOWS, &c. 
Generar Descriprion.—This invention recommen ts itself in all 
its applications by its simplicity, efficiency, and certainty of action, 


and entirely dispenses with all pulleys, weights, cords, springs. set- 
ropes, gs, &c. A principal feature in the invention is the 
application of the serew, or worm working into a wheel or rack, 
asa prime mover. The apparatus moves with ease and certainty ; 
is very durable, not likely to be out of order; is perfectly secure in 
every position, and is applicable to conservatories, French case- 
ments, folding-shutters, stables, ventilators, skylights, ship scuttles, 
deck and stern lights, and to all descriptions of windows, and is 
particularly adapted to public buildings, where security is an im- 
portant object, as in lunatic asylums. de 

Further particulars may be had upon application to the Patentee, 
and also the terms upou which licenses ans peates. 

*,* Lilustrative Catalogues mag also be o tained from the 
Patentee, Ipswich, by inclo«ing twelve stamps, to cover postage. 


I IGHT, CHEAP, and DURABLE 

ROOFING.—CROGGON’S Patent Asphalte Roofing Felt, 
and inodorous Felt for damp sold in rolls 32 inches wide, 
id. persquare ; also Dry Hair Felt, for preventing the radia- 
tion of and dentoning sound; and sheat for ships’ bot- 
toms, on which the lies smooth. Sampl: 


irectio and 
testimonials gent by pooe-CHOGUON and Co, 2, Dowgate-h 








IRE STONE, of superior quality and at 
reduced prices, from a new quarry, close to the Reigate 
station.—Apply to Mr. CARRUTHERS, Builder, Reizate. 





BATH STONE OF BEST QUALITY. 


R NDELL and UNDERS, 


QUARRYMEN and STONE MERCHANTS, 
BATH 


List of prices, also cost for transit to any part of the kingdom, 
furnished on application. 


Pld hl > r ~¢ “d 
ARKET WHARF, REGENT’S-PARK 
. BASIN.—Messrs, MARTIN and WOOD (late Scoles and 
Martin) solicit the attention of Builders, Masons, and others, to their 
stock of Portland, York, and Derby Stone; also Bangor Slates, 
Lime, Cement, Plaster, Bricks, Tiles, Laths, Fire-goods, Fire-stone, 
&c., suld at the lowest possible prices for Cash. Portland Head- 
stones, Ledgers, Steps, Landings, &c., cut to order on the shortest 
notice. Tarpaulings let on hire. A Stock of Northen’s Drain 
Pipes, Syphous, &c., always ou hand. Mortar, Lime and Hair, Fine 
ull, &c, 
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ATH STONE.—Messrs. RANDELL and 
SAUNDERS, Quarrymen, Bath, have appointed Messra 
MARTIN and WOOD their sole agents in London M. and W. 
beg to inform Architects, Masons, Builders, &c., that a large assort- 
ment of the much approved CORSHAM DOWN and other BATH 
STONE will always be kept at the Depot, opposite the Great 
Western Railway Station, Paddington. Orders wilh also be received 
at Market Wharf, Regent’s-park Basin. 
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AEN STONE, SELECTED FOR 
EXTERNAL WORKS —LUARD, BEEDHAM and Co., 
Quarry Proprietors and Importers from Allemagne. 

AUBIGNY STONE from the Quarries, near Falaise, Calvados 
Dagerenens.~-Sabigny is of similar colour to Portland Stone, its 
texture finer, price and labour of working about the same. 

RANVILLE STONE from Ranville Quarries, near Caen, Nor- 
mandy.—Suitable for strong works, wharf and quay walling, price 
and labour similar to Caen Stone.—Dep%t, Caen Sufferance 
Wharf, Rotherhithe.—Information and samples supplied from the 
Office, 18, Southwark-square, Borough. 


AEN STONE.—P. FOUCARD, Quai des 


Abattoirs, Caen (propriétaire des Carriéres 4 Allemagne), 
offers CAEN STONE guaranteed from the first quarries at Alle- 
magne, at 1s. 1d per cubic foot, delivered to vessels or waggons 
(free of expense), from the dep it at the Whitby and Scotch Wharf, 
14, Fore-street, Limehouse.—Contracts taken for any quantities.— 
Cargoes shipped to order, from Caen, to ar part of the coast, on 
the same terms. = tpply to P. FOUCARD, at the Office, 39, 
Stoney-street, Borough Market; or to Mr. 8. WEBSTER, at the 

harf—Samples to be seen, and references to be had, at Mr. 
MAKSH’S, No. 3, Charlotte-row, near the Mansion House. 
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HE HAYTOR GRANITE COMPANY, 

_ incorporated by Royal Charter, continue to SUPPLY 

GRANITE of the FIRST QUALITY and at MODERATE 

PRICES, from their quarries at Foggintor or Dartmoor. The 

Nelson Memorial, Trafalgar-square, is a specimen of the stone 

from these quarries —Offices, No. 4, Millbank-row, Westminster, 

and at the Granite Works, Laira, Plymouth, where all information 
may be obtained.—By order of the Directors, 

Cc. C. D. HOAR, Clerk. 
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EVON HAYTOR GRANITE— 
Engineers, Architects, Contractors, Masons, and others, are 
respectfully informed that this superior granite cin now be supplied 
to any extent. Its great strength and durability renders it a most 
desirable stone for the constraction of docks, bridges, embank- 
ments, sea walls, tramways, kerb pitching, &. A large stock of the 
above granite will always be kept on hand at the Devon Haytor 
Wharf, Rotherhithe, London. 
‘ GEORGE H. CLARK, Sole Agent. 
Prices, &c., may be known on application as above, or at the 
gece of the Devon Haytor Granite Company, 9, Lincoln's Ina- 
elds. 
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RAMLEY FALL STONE, from the Fair 
Head Quarries, Yorkshire. — Depdt, DEVON HAYTOR 
WHARF, ROTHERHITHE, LONDON ; GEORGE H. CLARK, 
Sole Agent.—Engineers, Railway Contractors. Stone Merchants, 
Masons. and others, are invited to INSPECT this SUPERIOR 
FREEFSTONE, whieh can be Say ve to any extent, and at a very 
low price. It is well adapted for dooks, bridges, embankments, sea 
walls, railway works, and all buildings where freestone is used. — 
Further particulars may be known on application to Mr. G. H. 
CLARK, as above, where a good assortment of blocks is kept. 
Cargoes supplied direct to all parts of the coast. Samples may be 
seen at the Office of *The Builder,” 3, York-street, Covent Garden 


QT! RLING’S BELVEDERE SLATE 
WORKS, Belvedere-road, Lambeth.—A reduced list of 
prices of the best WELCH SLATE SLABS, planed both faces, will 
e sent on application (peck pee being made, and inclosing a postage 
stump. The pricesare under those advertised for inferior slates. 


THE PIMLICO SLATE WORKS.— 


Patronized by Royalty, the Heads of the Nobility, the 
Clergy, Architects of Eminence, Builders, Kailway Contractors, 
and the Public generally—MAGNUS’Ss ENAMELLED SLATE 
n withstanding the vile imitations and infringements of his 
patent that are attempted) continues to grow in favour with the 
public, being handsomer, more durable, and very much cheaper 
than marble —Price lists sent to any part of the kingdom gratis, 
and a book of drawings seut postage free on receipt of 3s. in postage 
stamps. Citerns, Filters, Dairy and Larder She ves, Wine Cellar 
Fittings, Slabs, and every variety of plain Slate Work, at prices 
that defy competition.—49 and 50, Upper Belgrave-place. 


wAMUEL CUNDY, Mason and Builder, 
PIMLICO MARBLE and STONE WORKS, Belgrave 
Wharf. Pimlico, 

GOTHIC WINDOWS, ALTAR SCREENS, and other Works, 
produced at a remarkably cheap rate, 

FONTS from 51. upwards. Specimens on view of the Early 
English, Decorated, and Perpendicular styles. 

ALTAR TABLETS I[liuminated. 

First-rate ARTISTS retained for SCULPTURED GOTHIC 
CARVINGS. 

MEMORIAL CROSSES, MONUMENTS, TOMBS, HEAD- 
STONES, &., in great variety of design. Letters cut and com- 
plete for fixing in the country. 

The Public are respectfully invited to view the carefully selected 
and manufactured Stock (by improved machinery) of Veined 
Marble Chimney-pieces—cheap and good. 

DAIRLES fitted up with MARBLE or SLATE SHELVES.— 
MINTON’S Encaustic and White or Blue and White Porcelain 
Tiles in great vor teny of attern. 

A GOOD ARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECE FOR 
ORTY SHILLINGS. 
A liberal digcount to the trade. 























TO BUILDERS, MASONS, AND CONTRACTORS. 

BSERVE! the CHEAPEST DEPOT in 

England for MARBLE CHIMNEY PIECES, &c. of supe- 

rior quality, is the WESTMINSTER MARBLE COMPANY'S 

PATENT WORKS, Earl-street, Holywell-street, Millbank.—Coun- 
try orders attended to, and a large assortment always in stock. 
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Gy ICILIAN, VEINED, STATUARY, and 
wK BARDILLA MARBLES just landed at the Marble and 
Wood Sawing Mills, Commercial-road, Pimlico; some very supe- 
rior scantlings and blocks of the above marbles, ex the Windsworth 
and Sultana, from Leghorn direct. JNO. HOLMES, Agent. 


ARBLE.—Messrs. Thomas Lloyd and Co. 

have instructed Mr. MARSH to POSTPONE the SALE 

ot Dale. MARBLE at Thames-bank, Pimlico, to TUESDAY, the 
oth inst. 


AVING, 2s. 9d. PER SQUARE YARD. 


Basements, Foot-walks, Malt-houses, Corn Stores, Floors of 
Warehouses, and every description of Pavement laid down at the 
above low price, and the work earantecd. —Apply to JOHN PIL- 

INGTON, POLONCEAD’S BITUMEN PAVEMENT OFFICE, 
Ls, JOHN-STREET, {ADELPHL — NB. Country Agents and 
way neers ani ntractors gu! wi best bitumen 

for sovxing trtiomand arches. 
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TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &. 


GGREY-STONE LIME, of the best quality, 


may be had at Whitehall-wharf, Cannon row, Westmi 
at 74. 6d, og yard ; or at Hanover-wharf. 52, 2+ tt Br poems 
a » at 8s. 6d. Barges will be loaded at the Works, at 
Halling. at 5s. ae yard; or delivered alongside any wharf 
in London at és 6d.— Apply to CHAKLES FORMBY. Esq., 
Lime Works, Halling, near Rochester; or Mr. TREMAIN, 523, 
Edward-street, Rezent’s-park. 
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A rKINSON’S CEMENT.—This Cement 
has hitherto been manufactured in Yorkshire, and, through 
long detention at sea, has often proved stale and unfit for use on 
its arrivalin London. By the arrangement now made, the Cement 
will be manufactured in London, and thus presented to consumers 
in a fresh and cenuine state, by the ssle Agents, J. Bo WHITE 

and SONS, Millbank-street, Westminster. 


Ke EEXE’S and PARIAN CEMENTS, 


for internal stucco, are employed very advantazeously in 
place of wood for skirtings, architraves, and panel mouldings, 
and for in-door flooring, instead of stone. The peculiar properties 
of PARLAN Cement allow of its being ontubel or papered upon 
within afew hours of its application, and thus render it an im- 
portant substitute for common plasteriug in those cases where ex- 
pedition and beauty of finish are essential —J. B. WHITES and 
SONS, Miilbank-street, Westminster, Patentees of KEENE'S 
Cement, Licensees of PARILAN Cement. 


ORTLAND CEMENT, as manufactured 


by J. B. WHITE and SONS, possesses all the properties of 
the best Roman Cement but has the advantage over that material 
of wholly resisting frost. When used as a stucco it does not 
vegetarte or turn green in damp situations, and requires no colour- 
ing Employed as an hydraulic mortar for brickwor, it carries 
four to five measures of sand to one of cement, and is proved by 
trial to become harder and stronger in these proportions than 
Roman Cement with but one measure of sand. This superior con- 
necting power, combined with its eminently hydraulic properties, 
point it out as the fittest material for building sea and embank- 
ment walls, the lining of reservoirs, cisterns, aud baths, and for all 
those opens Ww strength and a perfect resistance to water are 
require 
Manufacturers—J. B. WHITE and SONS, Millbank-street, West- 
minster, and 36, Seel-street, Liverpool. 


ORTLAND CEMENT, solely 
MANUFACTURED by WILLIAM ASPDIN, Son of 
the Patentee.— Messrs ROBINS, ASPDIN, and Co. request 
reference to No. 296, paze 491; and also Nos. 284 and 285. nares 
343 and 351 of “The Builder,” for accounts of EXPERIMENTS 
on the strength of Portland Cements, whereby the great supe- 
riority of their Cement is manifest. This Cement has been 
proved for upwards of twenty years in the Thames Tunnel 
to resist the action of water; it is stronger in its cementitious 
ualities, harder, and more durable than any other description of 
ement ; it does not vegetate, oxsydate, or turn green; nor is it 
attected by any atmospheric influence whatever the climate, resist- 
ing alike the action of frost and heat. It is manufactured to set in 
from five to sixty minutes, For all purposes that Cement is appli- 
cable the Proprietors challenge competition —Orders received by 
Messrs. ROBINS, ASPDIN. and Company, at their ge | 
Northfleet, Kent, and their Wharf, Great Scotland-yard, Whitehal 
also at their Dep%t, 46, Hanover-street, Liverpool. 
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HE PARIAN CEMENT, for INTERNAL 
STUCCO, which you supplied at Messrs. J. & R. MORLEY’S 
warehouses and dwelling in W ood-street, Gresham-street, in the City, 
has been used throughout the premises, in every story ; altogether 
about ten thousand yards superficial, chiefly upon recen*ly built 
walls, and a small portion upon timer partitions, and that with 
the mst perfect rm satisfactory result. I feel it also necessary to 
observe, that the plasterer’s work was almost invariably followed up 
on the next day by the painters, thereby enabling me to have the 
buildings complete in the shortest possible time, beth for business 
and for the occupation of the establishment. I am, therefore, of 
opinion, that the use of this new material is a most valuable feature 
in building operations, and fully justities that which I was given to 
understand, viz., that it was an extraordinary material. I think it 
right to mention that I am at the present time having a great extent 
of similar work executed at another range of buildings, where time 

and the quality of the «ork are of the utmost importance. 

(Signed) JNO. WALLEN, Architect, London 
To Messrs. Chas. Francis and Sons, Manufacturers, 
Nine Elms. 

MARTIN’S PATENT 
FIRE-PROOF AND ORNAMENTAL CEMENT, 
APPLICABLE FoR 
ALL INTERNAL PURPOSES WHERE PLASTERING 
IS REQUIRED. 

This invaluable Cement has new been before the public so many 
years, and obtained so high a standing in the estimation of all who 
have used it, thet it is unnecessary to comment on its merits. 
Messrs. STEVENS and SON however feel called upoa to observe, 
that from the greater extent of surface which a given quantity of 
MARTIN'S will cover, as compared with ether Cements for in- 
ternal use, there will be found a gain of 16) per cent. in material, 
full 7 per cent. less in price, with an additiona! saving in labour of 
10 per cent., by its allowing about forty minutes for working, being 
less than one-tenth of the time of other cements ofa similar nature, 
therefore worked with greater facility. making together the enor- 
mous saving of fall THIRTY-THREE PER CENT. ; its advan- 
tages therefore cannot admit of doubt. Specimens, showing ils 
beauty, harduess, and applicability to all plain and ornamental 
purposes, may be seen; and the Cement, in apy quantity, obtained 
of Messrs. STE VENSand SON, at their Plasterand Cement Works, 
186. Drury-lane, London — Manufactory, Derwent Mill, Derby. 

N.B. This Cement will receive paint or paper in a few hours 
after the completion of the work by the plasterers. 
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OHNS and Co.’s PATENT PERMANENT 

STUCCO WASH, CEMENT, and PAINT.— ‘he attention 
of the trade and the pubiic generally is solicited to these very ex- 
cellent »nd well-known materials, which, for their beauty. dura- 
bilif v. imperviousness, and cheapness. are unequalled. THE PER- 
M ANENT WASH, asa substitute for common lime-wash or water- 
colour, is an article which has long been wanting for stucco and 
brick-work ; it is of a stoue colour, but may be tinted to any other ; 
is perfectly dry in twenty-four hours ; will not wash off ; is very 
little dearer than the common washes ; and, being a non-absorbent, 
is admirably adapted for railway stations. union wo khouses, 
schools, barracks, prisons, &c. One cwt. is sufficient to cover, with 
two coats, 250 square yards. THE CE “ENT, from the great reduc- 
tion in price, and its suitableness for interna) as well as external 
surfaces, places it above all other materials of its kind; it has no 
caustic qualities; may painted or papered in a few days; 
never blisters, cracks, or vegetates ; soon omes as hard as stone ; 
and may be cleaned with a brush and water. The merits of the 
PAINT are well known for its application to stucco work of all 
kinds, and external work generally. Numerous testimonials, 
prospectuses, and every information may be obtained, on appli- 
cation to the Sole Agent, PHILIP HARE, at the Warehouse, 232, 























| Steel-yard, Upper Thames-street. A liberal allowance to wholesale 


dealers. 


ELL’S PATENT LIQUID CEMENT 


is ready for use, and only one-eighth the cost of oil-paiut. 
For beauty it is pre-eminent. giving the exact appearance of FINE 
CUT STONE. Can be used at once on fresh Roman Cement, or 
any other plastering, and will protect the walls as well as Roman 
Cement. In casks of 1, 2, and3 cwt., at 84 153 and 2ls., casks 


taclusive. 
-* PATENT MINERAL PAINTS, 
Invaluable for cheapness, beauty, and permanence: not half the 
cost of other paints, always ready for use, will keep good for years, 
and therefore well suited for exportation. Brilliant black, 24 ; 
rich browns, 2s. 9d. ; greens and light colours, 4s. per gallon. 

G. BELL and Co., 2, Wellington-street, Goswell-street. 








LD FEATHER BEDS are dressed and 
purified by STEAM, with Patent Machinery. This new 
process of dressing not only removes all impurities, but by expand- 
ing the feathers the bulk is increased, and consequently the bed 
rendered much fuller and softer. Charge for ee ud. per Ib. 
Old and mothy mattrasses eft ly cured and remade. Fetched 
and returned within five miles—HEAL and SON’S list of bed- 
ding, containing all particulars of weights, sizes, and prices, sent 
free, by post, on application at their factory, 196 (opposite the 
chapel’, Tottenham-court-road. 
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EDUCED PRICES.—EDWARD 


SIMMS (late William Cleave), of Wilton-road, Pimlico Basin, 
begs to acquaint Builders and the Trade that he has now on hand, 
at his Manufactory (the first of its kind ever established) a 4d 
large Assortment of Dry and Well-seasoned OAK and DEAL PRE- 
PARED FLOORING BOARDS and MATCH BOARDING of 
all sorts, from ¢ inch to 14 inch thick, planed to a parallel width 
and thickness, and at greatly Reduced Prices. lso, Timber, 
Desis, Oak Planks, Scantlings, Sash Sills, Mouldings grenares by 
Machinery, Laths, oe. Apeey at E. SIMMS’S (late W. Cleave’s) 
Flooring Manufactory, Wilton-road, Pimlico Basin. 


aw 
HOMAS ADAMS, Mahogany and Timber 
Merchant, Bermondsey New road, Southwark, near the 
Bricklayers’ Arms, is SELLING SEASONED FLOORING at 
LESS PRICES THAN ANY ADVERTISED; also matched 
boards and mouldings prepared from the very best material. and 
in a superior manner. Cut deals and scantling ofevery dimension ; 
mahogany, cedar, rosewood, wainscot, elm, beech, oak, &c. ; pantile. 
oak, and firlaths; wheelwrights’ goods. All sawn and prepared 
goods (except timber) delivered free of expense. Sawing charged at 
mill prices, Very extensive drying-sheds. 
N.B. English timber taken in exchange for foreign. 














BDRESENT PRICES of SEASONED 


FLOORING, prepared by improved Machinery. Net cash. 





vellow, per sq. .... 203. Od. | 1. in. spruce, per sq. .... 138. Od. 
Ny shames es ie coves 178 6d, hg ” ’ w-ee Lis. 9d, 
3 ws fe * eS Se Seo sy ewes 108, 6d 


Widths measured after being wrought. Quantities not less than 
thirty squares delivered within 5 miles free, 
SAMI 





EL ARCHBUTT and CO., Timber Merchants, Sawing | 


a al 
OR TIMBER and DEALS apply to 
SIMMS and Co., 75, Old Broad-street, City, Shipowners 
and Importers —N.B. Contractors, Builders, Timber Merchants, 
and Manufacturers promptly supplied by rail, canal, and coast- 
wise, in every part of the kingdom.—Direet from the docks, and 
wholesale only. 


and Planing Mills, King’s-road, Chelsea. 








SSS so SS 
MUIR'S oe = PLANING 
PATENT ee ay MACHINE. 


SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM-STREET, PIMLICO, 


x . » 

IMBER of any size, PLANK, DEALS, 

and BATTENS, &.,Sawn on the most approved princip!e, 
Boards, &c., Prepared, Matched, and Grooved, by Muir's Patent 
Machinery. The Mills have all the advantages of navigation and 
water-carriage, being connected with the Thames hy the Grosvenor 
Canal. Goods fetched from the docks and carted home free of 


charge. 
Address to HENRY SOUTHAM, 
Saw Mills, Gillingham-street, Pimlico. 
N.B. Estimates given for Sawing and Planing. 
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OUSE DECORATOR and GILDER.— 

TO ARCHITECTS.—J. M*LACHLAN begs to return 

thanks to his friends for their patronage during the time he has 

been in business. and to inform them and the profession generally 

that he has OPENED PREMISES at 35, ST. JAMES'’S-STREET, 

Piccadilly. as a more central place of business, where he hopes to 

have their support. ° 

M‘L., as a practical house-painter and decorative artist, is 

prepared to make designs, with estimates, for the decoration of 

rooms: or gentlemen may have their own designs executed with 

taste and effect. Parisian an? English Decorations and Paper- 

hangings of the newest patterus; Gilding in all its branches, at 
35, St. James’s-street. 
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APER-HANGINGS by MACHINE and 

BLOCKS.—The trade supplied in town and country, with 
machine goods, from first-rate French and English designs, at 
lowest possible prices. Also block goods, unsurpassable for besuty 
of design, quality of workmanship, and cheapness of price. Allthe 

atierns are original, and can only be procured of Messrs. 
{ENNELL and CROSBY, Queen-street, Southwark. bridge-road, 
London. Cheapest house for floral and oak decorations, marble 
and granite papers, &c &c. Small set of patterns, 5s. ; returnable 
off an order of 51.—Terms, cash. 


> \7 a! ima B 8 >’ 
APER-HANGINGS at E. T. ARCHER’S 
Mannfactary for English, and Warehouse for English and 
Fre. ch Paper-hangings, and all materials connected with the trade. 
The i‘anellei Decorations are fitted up on the walls of an extensive 
range of show-rooms, giving at one view a drawing or dining-room 

furnished fit for occupation. 

‘ LIST OF PRESENT PRICES. 

Painted marble, granite, and oak papers .... 














1d. per yard. 
1d. * 


Superior bed-room papers............-seeeee8 
Satin ground papers for bed-rooms, drawing 

RN GENIN COINS. «5 0:0 600 ecnensheeneuneae 3d, ” 
Flock papers on grounds, aad crimson flock 

, eee . ” 






Bronze drawing-room p 
Rich gold paper .. 
Ditto and Flock .. 
10,000 feet of gilt moi 


E. T. ARCHER, 481, OXFO 


January, 1, 1250 
7 : ad > 
ORNE’S INDIA-RUBBER PAPER 
for DAMP WALLS is the cheapest and best hitherto 
offered to the trade, the price being 2s. 6d. per piece of twelve yards, 
and its being entirely free from the unpleasant odour arising from 
gutta percha and pited papers, and considerably lower in_price, is 
an important desideratyem in its favour.— ROBERT HORNE, 
PAPER-HANGING MANUFACTURER, 41, Gracechurch-street, 
City, at the same time invites builders and the trade to inspect 
his extensive stock of NEW DESIGNS UN PAPER-HANGINGS, 
which, by the aid of powerful machinery, he is enabled to offer 
at oe following unprecedented prices, in stock quantities, for cash 
only, viz. :-— 
















Stout lining paper ............eesee0s e 

IE TEED vv a9 custschokesiassstes " 6d. and 74. | 
-room papers, in great variety .... j 

An excellent oak paper a at 9d, | ~ 

Sitting-room ditto, on blended ground: 71ito 94.58 

Hand-made marbles ..............0005 1s. 0d. to 1s, 6d. | a 

Good satin papers ........ccseseseeees 1s. 9d. to Qs. Od. 2 


Rich flock papers (bs 2s. 0d. to Bs. 6d. 
Hand-made gravites 10d. to 1s, 0d. J 

Every novelty in French and English panelled decoration always 
on hand; also excellent imitation of fancy woods, superior to any 
hitherto manufactured on paper. 

N.B. Patterns sent into the country, showing the style and 
quality of the above, on receipt of two postage stamps, and the 
goods despatched with promptitude on receipt of a remittance to 
the amount of the order given.—Folding screens in great variety, 
wholesale and retail —To be obtained only at HORNE’S Wholesale 
and Retail Establishment, 41. Gracechurch-street. London-bridge. 





~ IMPOKTANT TO OIL AND RAILWAY GREASE MER. _ 
_. . CHANTS AND PACTORS, 
OR SALE, at the Works at Weymouth, 


or may he delivered to any part of the kingdom, the superior 
roduct by distillation of BITUMINOUS SCHALE, or SCHIS- 
Us. “LIQUID BITUMEN,” containing, ist, a Volatile Oil, or 
Mineral — 2nd, an Oil of a greater density; 3rd, a Fatty 
Mineral Oi ; 4th, Parafine ; 5th, Grease, slightly alkaline; 6th, 
Tar, The Volatile Gil, or Mineral pists, is admirably adapted as 
a solvent, and may be used for all purposes to which the most 
nigaly rectified spirit of turpentine is employed, or may be used for 
spiritand camphine lamps. The second oil, not so very volatile, 
will disso've in any pr: portion with seed or fish oils, of which it 
considerably augments their illuminating power, and prevents 
their becoming rancid. The third is admirably adapted for lubri- 
cating machinery, and contains—the 4th, Parafine, which is easily 
obtained by crystallization, and requiring but little treatment to 
make excellent candies. The 5th, Grease, superior to animal oil or 
fat for the use of carriages. The 6th, Tar, perfectly black, very 
Siccative, and which may be used generally for all purposes of 
varnish, and where mineral tar is employed.—Any further infor- 
pare ay be Fn sine | W. ©, HOMERS ’ 
orks, Weymouth; or o e Ge 

Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, Ranban a 


| wrought bars and bright fittings— 
3 ; 





J MPORTANT to NOBLEMEN, GENTLE- 


MEN, BUILDERS, &c. — G. T. CASWELL, Engineer, 
Plumber, Pumpmaker, &c., Cleveland-street, Wolverhampton, re 
spectfully informs noblemen, gentlemen, builders, nurserymen, 
and florists, that after a series of experiments, he has matured a 

lan for WARMING VINE and PLANT HOUSES, which he 
eels confident will supersede all other modes at present adopted. 
By this apparatus, G@ 'T. C. can undertake in one hour to raise the 
temperature of any house, however large, to 70 degrees, if required 
The plan y- hav simple in construction, and will meet the times, 
being very cheap. 

om One oan be seen in operation at Mr. WILLIAM 
BARROW’S, merchant, Tettenhall, near Wolverhampton, Stafford- 
shire, who has kindly consented to allow it to be inspected by any 


gentlemen who may call. 
MPROVED KITCHEN RANGES.— 


BROWN and GREEN'S PATENT KITCHEN RANGE is 
the most economical, cleanly, and convenient : it is a certain cure 








for asmoky chimney. B. and G’s Improved Open Fire Range, | 


with patent self-acting oven and back boiler, is a universal 
favourite The same may be said of their new Self-acting Cottage 
Range, the price of which, with oven and boiler, is only 18s. 64,— 
Prospectuses, &c., forwarded (post free) on application to BROWN 
and GREEN, Lu'‘on, Beds 


O BUILDERS and CARPENTERS.— 
Elliptic Stoves. double backs. 2$d. per inch, 
Register Stoves, 6d. 64d. 7}4. per inch. ; 
Self-acting Ranges, with Circular Ovens and Back Boilers, best 


» 21, 183. 3 ft. 6 in., 32. 7s. 4 ft , 31. 15s. 
3-feet Cottage Kanges, with Oven and Back-Boiler, 35s. each. 
3-feet x lf-acting ditto ditto, 363. each. : 

Air Bricks, 3s. 6d. per doz. Sash weights, 53. per owt. 
Best Patent Cut Clasp, 
4d. 5d. 7d. 10d, 1s. 24. 1s, 8d. per 1,00 . 
8a. 6d. &d. 10d. 20d, 
Best Sheet Floor Brads, 12s. per ewt. 
Best Town Glue 38s._ Do. Scotch, 528. per cwt. 
Best Patent Sash Line. 


1 2 3 + 
4s. 43.64. 53. 64. 7s. 83. 10s, 6d. per gross. 
At F. R. WILLIAMSON'S [RONMONGERY and STOVE 
WAREHOUSE, 35, Chiswell-street, Finsbury-square. 
Lists of Prices had on application at the Warehouse, or by letter 
pre-paid, inclosing postage stamp.— Warehouse closes at 7 o’clock. 


T° BUILDERS, CABINET-MAKERS, 
and OTHERS. 
Best Cut Sheet Flooring Brads, 128. per ewt. 
Fine Cut Clasp and Rose. 
Ty l4s. 6d. lds. 138. 








13s. per ewt. 

1} 2 | 3 inch. 
Cross Garnet Hinges, per dozen pair. 
23.94. 333d, 45.3d. 5s 6s. 8s. 

LY 10 12 14 16 #18 Min. 

Rest Bright Tower Bolts, per doz. 


+ 1s, 3d. 1s. 7d, 28. 2s. 6d. Qs. 10d, 3s. 3d. 38. 7d. 
3 4 6 6 
Bat 


; 7 8 9 in. 
» Iron Kain-water Pipe. 
9d. 19}d, Is.1d. Is.5d. 1s. 8d. per yard. 
—° 2 24 3 BE 4inch. 
- Best London Glue, 38s. per ewt. 


Cast Lath Nails, 10s. per cwt. 

Le Air Bricks, 3s. 6d. per doz. 
Hooping for bond, 81. 103. per ton. 
Sash Weights. 5s. per cwt. 

ERMS—NET CASH. 

A price-list may be had on application. 
A. L. PFEIL and Co., 
Wholesale Ironmongers, Brass Foundry 
and Nail Warehouse, 

Sand 6, Broad-street, Bloomsbury.London, 
AGENTS FOR LEA’S PATENT 
MORTISE LOCKS AND BOLTS. 


“ 
@) 











ART and SONS, Wholesale and Manu- 


facturing Ironmongers, Nos. 53, 54, and 55, Wych-street, 
Strand. Esta'lished 1819. Proprietors and sole Manufacturers of 
PITT’S PATENT SELF-ADJUSTING DOOR FURNITURE 
and SPINDLES, and Manufacturers of Dr. ARNOTT’S VENTI- 
LATING CHIMNEY VALVES. 

HART and SONS solicit the attention of Builders, House Deeo- 
rators, Smiths, ne, c. &c. to their extensive and well 
selected stock of DOOR FURNITURE in every suitable material, 
en suite with finger-plates, bell-pulls, levers, &c., and also to their 

LOCKS and LATCHES in moritice, rim. drawback, iron gate 
cabinet &c., of all qualities, including Barron's, Bramah’s, Chubb’s, 
and Pitt's Patent —To their 

GENERAL LRONMONGERY, wrought and cut nails, screws, 
hinges, bolts, &. & 

BRASS FOUN DRY—Bell cranks of all descriptions, cornice poles, 
— rods, skew door handles, desk and hat rails, window guards. 

spagniolette bolts. &c. &o. 

YINDOW FITTINGS of all kinds, including brackets, rods, 
arms, sliding sockets, tears, &e. &e. 

DOOR SPRINGS and HINGES, including Redmund’s, Smith's, 
Collinge’s, Gerish’s, and Cotterell's patents. 

WINDOW BLIND FITTINGS of the most approved principle. 

LEA’S RACK BOLT MORTICE LOCKS, for which they are 
AGENTS, as well as for all inventions of merit as soon as perfected. 

HAKT and SONS, aware that the practice of publishing NET 
price-lists is injurious to the interests of the trade generally, are 
unwilling to follow it, but at the same time they beg to assure their 
friends that their prices shall be equally as low as those of any other 
respectable house. 














ROTECTION from FIRE, and GREAT 
ECONOMY in BUILDING.—A pamphlet, descriptive of 

the method by which both these important i ee are secured 
may be obtained on application to Messrs. FOX and BARRETT’ 
46, Leicester-square. , 


HURCH BELLS. — BOWEN and CO, 


beg respectfully to inform Architects, Builders, Railway 
Companies, Merchants, and others, that they can be supplied with 
CHURCH, RAILWAY, PLANTATION, TURRE?, SHIP 
FACTORY, and all other descriptions of BELLS, of a superior 
metal and tone, at the lowest possible prices, at their Foundry 
Red Lion-street, Clerkenwell. 
N.B.— All kinds of heavy Brass and Gun-metal Castings. 


——— 














TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 
HUBB’S WROUGHT-IRON and FIRE- 
PROOF DOORS and FRAMES, for strong Rooms. A 
large stock of the above, of all sizes, made in the best manner, and 
of different strengths, fitted with CHUBB’S PATENT Dr. 
TECTOR LOCKS, throwing from two to twenty bolts, constantly 
on sale, at very moderate prices. FIRE-PROOF SAFES of every 
size, and Patent Detector Locks and Latches for all purposes.- 
C. CHUBB and SON, sole Manufacturers, 57, St. Paul's Church. 
yard, London. 





TO GAS AND WATER COMPANIES, ENGINEERS, AND 
CONTRACTORS, 
’ ys AY 

NDREW M‘LAREN & Co., Ironfounders, 
STEEL YARD WHARF, UPPER THAMES-STREERT. 
have always on hand a large STOCK of SOCKET PIPES of ali 
size., with the usual connections. Retorts, columns, girders, and 

all description of castings contracted for. 

Their stock of goods for GENERAL [RONMONGERS is un. 
equalled for varicty and lowness of price: comprising, range, re. 
gister, and elliptic metal and stoves, rain-water pipes, 0. G.. and 
half-round guttering, sash-weights, railing bars, panels, bakers’ 
oven work, sink traps, air bricks, water closet metal, &c. &c. 

Printed list of prices, and books of drawings for the use of iron- 
mongers, forwarded on application. 


TO BUILDERS. TRONMONGERS, AND OTHERS. 
~~ a 
AIN-WATER PIPES, O G and Half. 
round Gutters, Sash Weights, Railing Bars, Air Bricks. &e 
J. JONES, Iron Merchant, Iron-bridge Wharf, No. 6, Bankside, 
has the largest stock in London of the above and other castings, of 
the very best quality. Also, cast-iron pipes for gas, water, or 
drainage ; bends, tees, &c. ; flange and hot-water pipes. with all the 
usual connections; lamp-posts and retorts, stable fittings, pig- 
troughs, &. &ec. 
Prices will be forwarded on application, which wiil be cheaper 
than any other house in London. 
J. JONES, IRON MERCHANT, [RON-BRIDGE WHARF. 
No. 6, BANKSIDE, LON DON, near the Southwark Iron Bridze. 


TO CORRUGATED IRON MANUFACTURERS AND 
OTHERS 


HE Advertiser has an IMPROVED 

MODE OF USING CORRUGATED IRON, which adds 

little to the cost, and will increase its consumption to a very great 
extent.—For terms, adress J., 3. Sidmouth-street. 
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Pte [ GALVANIZED [RONWORKS, 
MILLWALL and BIRMINGHAM. 

Office, 3, MANSION-HOUSE.- PLACE, LONDON. 

The undersigned having concluded an arrangement with the 
Galvanized [rou Company for the transfer of the above Premises, 
with the Plant, Goodwill, &e.. of the Patent Galvanized Iron 
business, beg to apprize architects, builders, and the trade gene- 
raliy, that they are prepared to supply Patent Galvanized Iron, or 
to Galvanize articles sent to them for that purpose, in any 
quantities, 

Prices and particulars can be obtained at their office, as above, 
or will be forwarded post free, on application. 

London, June Ist, 1850. TUPPER and CARR. 


al , y 
PA! ENT GALVANIZED IRON. 
TUPPER and CARR. 

The particular attention of Architects, Builders. and others is 
ealle } to this article, as the one best suited for roofing, guttering, 
spouting, water or gas pipes, railings, window-sashes and guards, 
blinds, skylight frames, chimney-cowls, cisterns, screws, nails, 
chains, hooping, &. &. Rust is effectually prevented. Patent 
Galvanized [ron always in stock, and goods galvanized in any 

quantities. 

N.B. The New Palace at Westminster, and the building-sheds in 
all the dockvards, are roofed with Patent Galvanized Lron.—Office, 
3, Mansion House-place —An allowance to the trade. 


JP RON ROOFING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM, late of Southwark. 
Office,—3 a, MANs10N-HoUSE-PLACE, LONDON, 
JOHN H. PORTER, 
PATENTEE 

Of the Corrugated Iron Beams, Girders, and Fire-proof Floors ; 

MANUFACTURER OF fal _ AND BUILDINGS, 
Chiefly o 
THE PATENT GALVANIZED IRON, 

This material has been employed by J. H. PORTER for several 
years past in the construction of Iron Roofing for Raitway Sra- 
rions and Dockyarops, at home and abroad; Farm Buitvines, 
Facrories, Gasworks, Warenouses, &¢. ; ScGar-uovuses, Mecass 
and Corrre-sueps, Stores, Dweiiinas, and MagKer-pvaces, in 
the Kast and West [ndies, China, at the Cape of Good Hope, ani in 
othe: parts of the world; lrou-bar and Strained-wire Fences, 
Sheep and Cattle Hurdles, 
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SAVING of TIME 
4 and MATERIALS with solid- 
ity of building. 

NATHAN GOUGH'S PATENT 
POKTABLE STEAM-ENGINES of 
2, 3, 4, and 6-horse power, for grinding 
mortar, raising building materials, 
driving piles, circular saws, pumps, 
&c., 46, Albert-street, Manchester. 


ties TESTIMONIAL 
i from Charles Barry, Esq. :- 
| 32, Great George-street, ¥ / estminster, 
London, Oct. 27, 1849, 
Mr. Nathan Gough. 
' v1! € Sir,—I have, for Mr. Barry, the plea- 
~~ nee artes sure of replying to your request of the 
. 4th inst., for a testimonial of the 
working of three steam-engines you have supplied to the New 
Houses of Parlia nent at Westminster, by saying that they have 
fully answered the purposes for which they were required, viz., 
hoisting the building materials ; and two of the three have been at 
work for some years, with very little repairs, and with considerable 
economy of fuel.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Per pro. CHARLES BARRY, 
\ y : ALFRED MEESON, 
*,* See advertisement in “The Builder,” April 27, 1850. 
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TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 
[HE attention of the 
Trade is called to 
JOHN WARNER & SONS’ 
PATENT IBRATING 
STANDARD PUMP, 
which is recommended for the simpli- 
city of its construction, and the ease 

with which it works. 

By the introduction of the vibrating 
standard the cumbrous carr age and ex- 
pensive slings and guides sre unneces- 
sary, rendering the price considerably 
less than pumps made ont be old plan, 

Beer and Water Engines for raising 
fluids froma ¢epth not exceeding 28 feet ; 
also, Garden Engines constructed on the 
same principle. 

gous Vanes. & eons, 
Nesuheterenend Pelentees 
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OTTAM and HALLEN, 2, Winsley-street, 


Oxford-street. beg leave to draw attention to their new and 
——— patterns in STABLE FORNITURE The manger, 


rack,and water trough are placed in a line together, and may be 
had either plain, galvanized, or enamelled. Castings and wrought- 


| iron work of every de:cription, at the lowest scale of prices. Under- 


5s. 9d. per ewt. Estimates upon application. 
and HALLEN, 2, Winsley-street, Oxford-st., London. 


ground pi 
COTTA) 


a 
A WHYTOCK, 494, 

@ New Oxford-street, London, 
bezs most respectfully to inform 
Builders and the publie,that he has 
removed to the premises as above, 
where he has on sale a complete 
variety of BATHS, all manufactured 
of Morewood and Rogers's Patent 
Galvanized Tinned Iron. The accom. 
panying sketch represents a Plunging, 
a Shower, and Springing Bath con- 
bined, w ich A. W. has secured by 
registration. 

It costs no more than the old- 
fashioned Shower Bath, while from 
its simplicity it is free from liability 
of getting out of order. 

A. W. continues to supply 

PLAIN AND CORRUGATED 

ROOFING; 
















and Houses made of 
the Patent Meta’, 


for 
CALIFORNIA 
AND THE 


COLONIES. 
WORKS, 5, QUICK- 
SET-ROW,NEW- 
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